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HAVE YOU HAD YOUR OUTING, THAT BRIEF CHANGE FROM THE THING YOU’RE DOING DAY IN AND DAY OUT? 


Meet Us at Clemson College, Page 8—The New Farm Board, Page 10 
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What? 


A Fertilizer ad 
im August? 


CERTAINLY —to suggest a way 
for you to make more money 


next year. 


And here is the suggestion: 
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SEE for yourself 
how much good 
CHILEAN NITRATE 


really does. 


















YOU read all sorts of claims... during the fertilizer 
buying seasons. Papers are crowded with fertilizer 
“ads” in January, February, March and April. “This 
will do this” they say. “That will do that.” 

Why not check up now? Why not see for your- 
self? That’s why we publish this “ad” in August. 

There is a Chilean Nitrate of Soda demonstration 
near you. Ask your County Agent where the near- 


est one is. 


Or the Experiment Station folks. 
the Vocational Teacher. 
Manager at the nearest address listed below. 


Or 
Or write to our State 


There are many farmers, too, near you, who have 
been using Chilean Nitrate on their crops. They can 
tell you and show you. 


Compare a Chilean Nitrate demonstration with any 
other. See how much healthier it makes the crop— 
how much larger—how much more profitable. 
Now is the time to see for yourself how much geod 
Chilean Nitrate, the world’s only naturai/ nitrogen 
fertilizer, can really do. 


Chilean 


Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Blidg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Building, Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


In writing please refcr to id No. 38-A 








"ITS SODA 



























PEANUTS BRING A BE 





+ 


ty years. 
foreign 


TTER PRICE 


and the vines are saved 
for hay when you use the 


PEANUT PICKER 
the leading Peanut Pick- 
ing Machine for over twen- 
Used also im six 
countries. 
for particulars. 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Incorporated 
Suffolk, Virginia 


Write 








I See By Lhe Ads 


T LOOKS like the editor of this paper | 
ain’t never goin’ to let me get through 
telin’ about gettin’ my money so easy at 
the bank. You remember I went to bor- 
row some money so | 
I could pay what 

them lawyers said | | 
ought to pay that 

. hired hand for what 

time he worked but | 

don’t think he ought 

to of had nothin’ ac- 

count of he done me 

like he did. But be 

that like it is I just 

wanted to tell you all 

how nice the banker 

was to me. 














BILL CASPER 


Now the bank is the place to go to bor- 
row money when you get in a tight. That 
1s, it is 1f you got anything. Of course 
don’t nobedy want to lend nobody nothin’ 
that ain't got nothin’. They might not pay 
‘t back. That brings on something else. 
It don’t make no difference how much you 
got, don't nobody want to lend you nothin’ 
if you won't pay your debts. 
thing I know a fellow can do when he’s 
got money is to pay his debts. Then ev- 
erbedy will say, “This is a honest man 
he pays his debts.” Then when he gets in 
a tight somebody is sure to help him out. 
That's how come me not to have no trou- 
ble gettin’ what money I needed. 

“How do vou do Mr. 
the banker with a smile all over his face 
when I went in to see him. “What did 


Casner?” says 


The best | 





you do with that hired hand?” 


| about,” says I. 
pay him off, and I thought maybe you 
might let me have it.” 

Well sir, you ought to of seen the smile 
come off his face. 

“T see,” says he. “How much you got 
to have?” 

“T need $61.25 to pay off the hired hand, 


tle to run me till I can sell some cotton. 
T allowed maybe I'd like to borrow about 
$200.” 

“Let's see,” says he, pulling a long piece 
of paper out of his desk, “how much did 
you say you had in cotton this year?” 

Well sir, that was just the beginnin’. I 
reckon he asked me everthing he could 
think of includin’ the date my grandpa 
died and what he died of. 

When he had wrote about everwhere 
they was to write on that sheet of paper, 
he set back in his chair and made like he 
was lookin’ over it. Then he said: “Well 
Mr. Casper, I'm goin’ to let you have this 
money. I can’t do it for everbody but I’m 
goin’ to let you have it at eight per cent 
interest. Now we usually have to have 
our money October Ist. You know the 
buyers has to have money to buy cotton 
with and if they can’t get the money they 
can’t do much buyin’. To make it possible 
for farmers to sel] their cotton we make 
our farmers’ paper come due October Ist. 

3ut I'm goin’ to do better for you. July 
is half gone. You are gettin’ your money 
so late I’m goin ‘to give you till the mid- 
dle of November to pay it back. Sign 
this note right here.” 


about it...I signed 
put out and set and waited. 


| nice the paper he 

“Now,” says he, “I'll have to take out 
for the interest. $200 at 8 per cent. That’s 
$16. 
count.” 
of paper. 

Well sir, I couldn't hardly wait to get 
home and tell Think of it! 
Gettin’ money for 8 per cent! Many’s the 
time I’ve paid 10. Then I don’t have to 
pay it back October Ist like everbody else. 
I'll have time to get my crops in without 
bein’ so pinched for money durin’ pickin’ 
time. Yours truly, 


And he give me a little piece 


: 
Marthy. 








BILL CASPER. 


“That's just what I wanted to see you | 
“T need a little money to | 


A Job 


$72.75 to pay the lawyer and I thought | 
maybe while I was at it 1 better get a Iit- | 


Well sir, I was tickled sick he was so | 


I'll deposit the balance to your ac- | 





PRAYED from a little hand 


gun, Bee Brand _ Insect 
Powder or Liqu‘d, is as effec- 
tive as any deadly poison the 
farmer can use—yet is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous and in- 
deed, pleasant to use. 

KILL flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas, 
waterbugs and many other 
insects. 

Write for small, informatiec hand- 

book on farm insects and notify usif 


you cannot obtain Bee Brand Insect- 


icides and Guns from your dealer. 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 
Insecticide Department 


Baltimore - Maryland, U. S. A. 


a tee 


~ Bee Brand 
INSECT POWDER 


: or : 
Liquid Spray | 


as fereman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 
by running a small classified 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 





Powder, 30c,25c,50c 
and$1.60—Gun,25< 


Liquid, 50c,75¢ 
and $1.25—Gun,30c 














«+A Satisfied ¢ + 


De Laval 


» + User :-: 














‘THERE are millions 
of them. Are you one? 
If not *« ¢ why not? 


Free trial « + Trade allewances 
on eld separators - - Soild on casy 
monthiy installments. * 2 « 

See your De Laval Agent — 
or write nearest office below. 


The De Lavai Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Plan and Plant for 
' i The Fatma Alsten Clack: Ten Jobs Ceding 


for Immediate Attention 


; ERTILIZE the strawberries before the middle of 
August, using 500 to 700 pounds of 10-4-10 
or 8-3-8. 


2. Fertilise weakened fruit trees now, and all trees 
that have produced a crop this year, using a 7-7-7 


fertilizer. 
3. Mowing weedy pastures in 
4 August is as profitable work on a 
livestock farm as cultivating cot- 
. ton on any farm. The mowing 


machine is the pasture’s cultivator. 
4. A crop that pays $2 for every 
$1 invested is the early lamb crop. 
To have this crop ready for mar- 
ket, the ewes must be bred not 
later than the middle of August. The lamb crop is an 
important part of winter farming. 
5. Set cabbage, tomato, and celery 
plants the first half of August; also 
plant early corn and beans. Onion 
sets planted now on rich ground and 





» Sound fertilized with 1,000 to 1,500 pounds 
reliable of a 7-7-7 fertilizer will make a 
profitable winter crop of bunch 

i onions. 
6. If there is any doubt about the 
o°¢ available pasturdge holding out 
through September and October, 
then the following sowed in early 
| August will fill the gap: For all 
livestock, sow cowpeas, soybeans, 
Sudan grass, German millet, barn- 
ry yard grass, and sorghum; and in 


addition (especially for hogs, sheep, 
and poultry) sow rape. 

7. Land that will be in small grain 
and legumes this winter needs to be 
limed well in advance of sowing. If 
plowed now and a ton of lime ap- 
plied, then the small grain and legumes will produce 
better and the land will be in better condition for pro- 
ducing a more profitable crop next summer. 

8. Small grain, sowed primarily for grazing and to 
Cover soils inclined to wash, must be up and growing 
early in the fall if it is expected to serve this purpose. 
If the land is plowed in August and kept loose and 
mellow until rain is plentiful, around the middle of 
September, then prompt germination is assured as well 
as two months’ time before hard freezing. 

9. Buckwheat sowed the first half of August will 
feed bees and the land, too. Listen to this correspon- 
dent who has tried it: “I sowed the poorest two of a 
ten-acre field in buckwheat last August and my bees 
stored more honey than ever before. Following the 
buckwheat with oats, I made a third more threshed 
eats per acre on the two poorest acres where the buck- 
wheat was turned under than I made on the better land.” 





ion 


10. Soybean and cowpea seed are hard to get and 
Prices are high, cowpeas higher than soybeans. This 
Means that many farmers will not carry out their inten- 
one? _ to plant and it also means, very probably, that the 

30 prices for these two crops will be high. Let's give 
not? More attention to pure, unmixed varieties and save 
More seed so that in 1930 we may be sellers instead of 

ywances buyers of these seeds. 


lions 







on easy 

os : II. What to Sow in Early August 

low. ELOW are lists of farm and garden crops to get 
— ready for and sow in the northern half of our 
ee Carolinas-Virginia territory early in August, and 
Beale St. any time in August in the southern half. 








=e eS *!¢ <Crops.—tn the lower half of South Caro- 





Winter Crops; Know Your Lime and Bacteria Needs 


lina and in the sandy coastal plain of North Carolina 
those marked (a) should not be sowed quite so early 
unless the land is fertile, well prepared, and contains 
enough humus to tide over a moderately severe drouth, 


Alfalfa (a) Rye 

Alsike clover (a) Sudan grass 
Austrian winter pea Sweet clover 
Buckwheat Tall oat grass 


Irish potato 
Kentucky bluegrass 
Meadow mixture (a) 
Orchard grass 


3ur clover Pasture mixtures(a) Timothy 
Canada field pea Rape Turnip 
Crimson clover (a) Red clover (a) Vetch 

Herd’s grass Rutabaga White clover 


Garden Crops-—Let’s remember that in planting the 
garden in March we often have to do the best we can 
with excess moisture and that deficient moisture is the 
main and often only drawback in planting in July, 
August, and September. Having remembered this, ther 


remember also that a well prepared seedbed will hold 
at least twice as much water as a poorly prepared one 
and that a well prepared seedbed well filled with humus 
will again double the soil's capacity for water. 


Let's 





DON’T YOU AGREE? 


Whether cantaloupe, muskmelon, or quill melon doesn’t matter. If it has the flavor and qual- 


ity all else that’s needed is a little pepper and salt and time. 


not forget the earth mulch, either. 


den list :— 


Here is the gar- 


Bush beans Corn Peas 

Beets Corn salad Potato 

Broccoli Cress Radish 

Cabbage Endive Rape 

Carrot Kale * Spinach 
Cauliflower Lettuce Tomato (plants) 
Celery (plants) Mustard Tree or Egyptian 
Collar Onion sets onion 

Chard Parsley Turnip 


III. What Crops to Lime and What Not 


OME crops will not grow successfully in soils de- 
S ficient in lime; others may be, and often are, in- 

jured directly or indirectly by lime if the soil is 
not very acid. An illustration is found in the Irish 
potato, a plant that thrives best in a moderately acid 
soil and suffers most from scab in alkaline soils. 


The word lime as used here refers to magnesian or 
calcium or both in commercial forms. 

The tolerance or non-tolerance of lime shown by 
various crops is indicated in the following classified 
lists :— 

1. Fail without lime: alfalfa, sweet clover, red clover, al- 
sike clover. 

2. Greatly helped by lime: cantaloupes, cowpeas, crimson 
clover, hairy vetch, soybeans, velvet beans, and white clover. 

3. Helped by lime, and very greatly helped when lime is 
applied to a legume grown before these crops are sowed: 
barley, bluegrass, corn, lespedeza, meadow fescue, millets, 
oats, orchard grass, rye grass, tall oat grass, timothy, and 
tomatoes. 

4. Derive but little benefit directly from lime: cotton, pea- 
nuts, redtop, Rhode Island bent grass, rye, sheep fescue, 
sweet potato, tobacco. 

5. Tobacco is very greatly benefi magnesian lime 
when the crop suffers from sand-drown, It is claimed by 
many that plaster er gypsum (sulphate of lime) is of great 
benefit to peanuts. \\Lime in some form is essential to full 
peanut production, . 









6. These six crops may be injured by applications of lime 
and thrive best in a soil slightly acid: blueberries, cranber- 
ries, dewhberries, strawberries, Irish potatoes, and water- 
melons, 

7. Require lime for a fair crop: asparagus, beets, cauli- 
flower, celery, lettuce, onion, salsify, and spinach. 

8. Do not strongly demand lime yet need it in order to 
produce a satistactory crop: cabbage, carrots, cucumber, 
eggplant, parsnip, peas, pepper, pumpkin, and tomato, 

9. Little benefited by lime, except on acid soils, though 
ime 


ne is more beneficial and badly needed if the soil is very 
acid: beans, | Brussels sprouts, corn, cress, endive, kohlrabi, 
parsley, radish, rhubarb, squash, turnip. 


IV. Which Legumes Inoculate for One Another 
i ps bacteria responsible for inoculation of legumes 


are Classified into groups just as legumes are classi- 
fied. The different kinds of legumes in these groups 
each inoculate for the other kinds in the same group. 
The first two groups in the following list require an 
abundant supply of lime in order that the inoculating 
bacteria may thrive :— 
1. Alsike clover, crimson clover, hop 


clover, rabbit foot clover, red clover, and 
white clover each inoculates for the other. 

2. The same is true of the alfalfa 
group, which, in addition to alfalfa, in- 
cludes black medic, bur clover, and yel- 
low and white sweet clover. 


> 


3. All the vetches, Canada field peas, 
garden and sweet peas inoculate for one 
another. 

4. Next come more or less scattered 
kinds of legumes, each of which carries 
inoculation for the others. These are 
beggarweed, cowpea, lespedeza, lima 
beans, peanuts, and partridge peas, 

5. Soybeans do not seem to take in- 
oculation from other legumes and the 
garden beans inoculate other varieties 
of garden beans only. 

Let us be sure to inoculate all 
these legume seed that are to be 
sowed on the land where these crops 
haven’t been grown in recent years. 
Soil from the fields where these 
crops have been successfully grown 
recently may be used, or commercial 
inoculation material may be bought 
from seed houses and other places 
for a very nominal sum. All the preparation of the 
soil, application of lime, manure, fertilizer, etc., cannot 
fully take the place of these bacteria. It is a poor bust- 
ness policy and poor farming to fail to inoculate teg- 
ume seed. 


V. Rutabagas for Feed Crop or Cash Crop 


OT very many years ago the writer’s father sow- 

ed a half-acre of good land in rutabaga turnips. 

After consuming all we wanted on the table, 
feeding the chickens, and supplying two cows, more 
than 70 bushels was sold at an average price of a little 
more than $1.25 a bushel. 

The land had been heavily manured and heavily fer- 
tilized for spring cabbage and the seed were sowed in 
214-foot rows in late July. An earlier sowing might 
have been better. The fertilizer was broadcast and 
drilled (half and half) and analyzed 6 per cent each 
nitrogen and potash and 9 per cent phosphoric acid. 
About 600 pounds was used on the half-acre. The seed 
was drilled in the bottom of a bull tongue furrow and 
covered with a wheelbarrow, by running the wheel on 
top of the seed. This pressed the seed down well and 
enough loose dirt rolled down the sides of the furrow. 
This is simple and like results have often been had from 
the same method. We estimated the yield to be more 
than 175 bushels. 

Of course, the land was fertile and the preparation 
nearly ideal. With good seed, the above about covers 
the secret of growing rutabagas. 

After rutabagas are mature they may be harvested 
and stored much like sweet potatoes, furnishing a sup- 
ply for use all during the winter months. A ‘dry, cool, 
and well-ventilated storage place is essential. 
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Rural Life at the Crossroads 


NCE upon a time there was a young nation with 

its population made up very largely of tillers of 

the soil. The people of this nation wished to 
establish manufacturing industries to supply their 
needs so that they might become independent, and soon 
reach that degree of self-sufficiency which is the de- 
sire of all nations. With this in mind, someone said: 
“Let us have a tariff—a tax on foreign goods that try 
to come into this nation—so as to protect these budding 
young industries until they reach maturity and can 
fight their own battles.” This policy of protection for 
young industries meant that the farmers (who made 
up the bulk of the citizenship) must pay more for the 
necessities of life and labor. However, with the gen- 
eral welfare of the nation at heart, these farmers said: 
“Yes, we will agree to have a protective tariff in order 
that our nation may have a well balanced development. 
We are in power, and can put a stop to this policy 
when it seriously threatens our well-being.” 

So a protective tariff was made the general policy of 
the nation. Manufacturing industries were established, 
and by means of tariff protection and the ingenuity of 
the people in the invention and use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, manufacturers became exceedingly prosperous. 
For many years, however, the agriculture of this young 
nation kept pace with its manufacturing industry. The 
farmers did their work so well that they were able to 
feed and clothe not only the people of their own nation, 
but to send their products abroad into the markets of 
the world. 

I 

But as the decades slipped by, farmers began to feel 
the handicap of buying in a protected market and sell- 
ing their products in competition with the wide, wide 
world. Agriculture began to languish. People began 
to leave the farms and move to the cities. Farmers 
gradually lost their great preponderance of political 
power. But before they entirely lost control of the 
affairs of government and became a helpless minority, 
farmers realized that something was wrong. 

They said: “You are forcing me to buy in a pro- 
tected market, thus increasing my costs and yet I get 
no help from the government when I sell.’”’ “Then,” said 
the political leaders of the nation, “we will give you 
a protective tariff and protect you just as we have the 
manufacturer.” 

“Fine,” said the farmer. “So long as you give me 
tariff protection, I will agree to protection for others.” 

But as the years went by, farmers found that a tariff 
did not “protect” their major crops of cotton, wheat, 
and hogs, which went out into the markets of the 
world where the prices were made. These crops large- 
ly had to be sold abroad on prices fixed in world mar- 
kets, with the result that even the portion consumed 
in America had to take this world-market price. More 
and more families left the farm and moved to the city, 
and finally the time arrived when farmers were in dire 
necessity and farms were being sold to pay debts. 

Ii 

The nation became greatly agitated over the question 
of farm relief. Two schools of thought developed. 
One declared that the Federal Government had helped 
to bring about farm distress by protecting other groups 
at the expense of the farmer; hence, it was now obli- 
gated to step in and help the farmer control his mar- 
kets when surpluses due to seasonal conditions were 
unavoidable. This group insisted that the economic 
welfare of the nation would be served best if agricul- 
ture held its own in production, population, and politi- 
cal influence with the other groups. It felt that the 
great crops of the nation should continue to be pro- 
duced in exportable quantities. It insisted that farmers 
were entitled to a place in the markets of the world, 
and that it was just as important that they go into 
these markets as for manufactured articles to go there. 
“Since the government has made the home market safe 
for the manufacturer even though he exports a large 
part of his pwoduction, it is the duty of the government 
to do the same for agriculture,” said these people. 

The other group of thought told the farmers: “Keep 
out of the markets of the world. Produce only for the 
home market and the tariff will help you just as it has 
helped us.” 

Ill 

The advice of the latter group was taken. 
ture continued to decline. People continued to move 
from farm to city. Finally, farm production reached 
the point at which farmers produced no more than the 
nation needed. The nation changed from an export to 
an import basis. Then the tariff began to become 
effective on farm products, and the prices of these 


Agricul- 


products began to climb. The great manufacturer and 
the powerful laboring classes raised a great hue and 
cry about the high price of food and clothing. “Farm 
products are too high,” they said. “What is the reme- 
dy?” Then someone proposed: “Take the tariff off; 
let us have cheap farm products so that we may con- 
tinue as the greatest industrial nation of the world and 
send our manufactured products out into every corner 
of the globe.” 

Of course, that meant ruin to the agriculture of the 
nation, but what could the farmers’ do about it? No 
longer were they able to help themselves. As a hopeless 
political minority, they had to yield to the judgment of 
men who felt that the only duty and purpose of agri- 
culture was the production of cheap raw materials in a 
system of super-industrialism. 

So agriculture declined, and the nation continued its 
mad race for the industrial millenium. But finally the 
result of the unbalanced development of the nation be- 
gan to take its toll. Too many people flocked to the 
cities. There was a great unemployment problem. 

IV 

But why go on with the story? Regardless of how 
the thing turned out, the important fact was that agri- 
culture lost out in the race, and became a neglected 
factor in the life of the nation. 

Do the friends of agriculture wish this to happen? 
It is happening right here in the United States. We 
have reached the point in this story where rural life is 
at the crossroads. If we accept the idea that agricul- 
ture is to yield the markets of the world to the manu- 
facturers, it means the decline of agriculture in political 
power and economic importance. Who can say that-the 
latter part of this story will not be written in the ‘years 
to come? What reason is there for believing that our 
industrial leaders will act any differently from the in- 
dustrial leaders of Great ‘Britain where they are faced 
with a similar situation? This story we have told in 
preceding paragraphs is the history of agriculture in 
England, and it will likewise be the history of agricul- 
ture in this country if farmers do not assert themselves 
before they sink to political impotence. 


NOW LET SOUTH CAROLINA BEAT NORTH 
CAROLINA’S RECORD 


HE North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention 

last week brought a record-breaking crowd to our 

State Agricultural College. For the first time, 
we believe, the college dormitories were taxed beyond 
their capacity and eager, happy throngs of men and 
women everywhere gave token of the new spirit of 
aspiration and enterprise dominating North Carolina 
farm folks, in spite of temporary bad crops in some 
sections. And the visitors heard messages, saw demon- 
strations, and made contacts of tremendous personal 
value to all of them. Most important of all, a well 
considered program of agricultural progress for North 
Carolina was mapped out which for several years to 
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A Hint to the Wise— 


aks, WHAT MAKES You THINK 
L YOURE GOING To BE 
SO SHRIVELED UP « 













ASK FODDER-HE KNOWS. 
1M MOST MORTIFIED 
Jo DEATH! 


Y y- 

In addition to being one of the most labori- 
ous jobs on the farm, fodder pulling reduces 
the grain yield by making it impossible for the 
ears to fill out as they should. Watch for 
next week's feature. 




















come will serve as chart, guide, and ideal for the state’: 
agricultural workers and enable them to plan and co- 
ordinate their activities more intelligently than ever 


before. This program will be reviewed at length in 
next week’s Progressive Farmer. 

Now that North Carolina farmers have shown that 
they can break all records for attending their state 
agricultural meeting (and we hope our Virginia farm- 
ers are doing the same thing this week), we hope ow 
South Carolina farmers also will show that they can 
bring a record-breaking crowd to Clemson next week. 
The program appears in detail on page 8 and should 
be enough to whet the appetite of every reader. 


“RAISED SEVERAL HUNDRED BABIES” 
@e friend Gee McGee recently remarked :— 


“A man told me this morning that he had 

raised several hundred babies for which he 
received no remuneration. He explained, however, 
that he sold the milk to the daddies and mothers of 
the aforementioned kids, and they forgot to pay 
him for the lacteal fluid. He was a dairyman, but 
he ain’t now.” 


In considering all the other requisites for a success- 
ful dairyman, it is well to keep Gee’s remark in mind 
and add this to our other rules :— 

The man who is going to stay in the business of 
dairying must be a good collector. 


“THEY LET THEMSELVES BE OLD” 


E HOPE no subscriber missed the leading 

W/ article on our editorial page last week, ‘“Mid- 

dle Age Adopts New Ideas as Readily as 

Youth.” The definition of youth as given in that 

article, in fact, deserves a place in every reader’s scrap- 

book. And Henry Ford has just said a thing so com- 

pletely in harmony with all we were trying to say in 

last week's editorial that we gladly give it a place here 
and commend it to everybody :— 


“Tt is usual to associate age with years only be- 
cause so many men and women somewhere along 
in what is called middle age stop trytng. 
themselves be old.” 


They let 








Departments of Commerce and Agriculture at 

Washington as to their estimates on the pound- 
age of the next crop,” says G. E. Webb, veteran editor 
of the Southern Tobacco Journal. “After a survey of 
the situation I am thoroughly 
convinced that the production 
this season will fall far below 
that of last year in Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, in which states practically all 
of the bright tobacco is grown. There will be quite af 
increase in Kentucky, Ohio, and West Virginia, where 
only Burley tobacco is produced, but this increase will 
not, by a long jump, meet the decrease in the bright 
tobacco producing states. No one who has made any 
kind of an investigation will doubt this statement. 
When we apply these facts to the growing demand for 
tobacco, the rapidly growing increase in consumption, 
and to the comparative scarcity of stocks on hand, wé 
cannot but conclude that prices, all in all, will be good 
for the coming season. This must be true if there 1s 
any truth in the law of supply and demand. However, 
tobacco farmers cannot expect big prices for common, 
undesirable stuff.” a a 


W. H. Barton, county agent in Edgefield County, 
South Carolina, was talking the other day about this 
sentence in a recent Progressive 
Farmer: “Give farmers markets 
for diversified products and they 
will practice the much-discussed diversification.” 


| AM going to disagree with the opinion of the 


BELIEVES TOBACCO 
PRICES WILL BE GOOD 


HERE’S THE RIGHT 
WAY TO DIVERSIFY 


“Two facts need to be considered in that connection,” 
Barton went on to say. “First, the South can never 
compete on the open market with the corn, grain, 4 
hay belts where they have broad acres of level land 
that can be handled with improved machinery. 

“Second, nevertheless we do have a market if we will 
only use it. That market is in livestock, dairying, hog 
and poultry production. S. T. Lanham of my county 
last year fed eleven pigs to six months of age, and they 
paid him $3.81 per bushel for the corn they consumed. 
What better corn market do we want? Then, too, thefé 
is the greatest vacuum of dairy products in the South 
east of any section in the United States.” 
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“A Chance to Rest at the Palace Beautiful’’ 


That’s What “‘A Day Off’? Will Give Us, and 


HERE is something unusually fascinating about 

a day off. From the time.a boy enters school to 

the day he retires as an old man, the unexpected 
day of rest or recreation is one of his greatest delights. 
It is not the regular holiday that I have in mind—these 
are set occasions to which one looks forward for so 
long that enthusiasm is often pretty well spent ahead of 
time. But that day in the old home school when the 
stove pipe fell, and the teacher, who also loved a day 
off, said, “We will have to dismiss school for the day ;” 
or when father unexpectedly announced at the supper 
table one night that we would “take a rest tomorrow, 
and all go fishing’’—these are the occasions that bring 
the real thrills in life, 


the germ of sentimentality, 
and if we did not occasionally “go while we are in our 
prime, and take the harmless folly of time,” this serious 
vein would envelop us completely. So it is but nat- 
ural, when we are invited from the humdrum of every- 
day life to— 

“Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light, fantastic toe,” 
that we welcome the invitation with the spontaneity 
of a schoolboy. 


There is, within us all, 


When I was a boy, the “day off’ meant more to me 
than all the regular holidays of the year. The old cov- 
ered wagon with a bundle of fishing poles reaching out 
behind, cans of wriggling and squirming worms for 
bait, the long-handled frying pan, hay and corn for the 
horses, boxes of freshly cooked biscuits and ginger- 
cakes—all of these packed about, with ample space 
provided for us to ride—was to me the greatest ve- 
hicle of travel that had ever been devised. In recent 
years it has been my privilege to ride in some of the 
most modern conveyances—rolling palaces of steel that 
speed over the country at a dizzy rate—but I have 
never found anything that was quite so pleasing as a 
journey in our old covered wagon, bound for the neigh- 
boring river, on our day off. As it bumped along over 
the unkept road, I would lie back on the bundles of 
hay, and, peering out through the hole in the cover, 
watch the landscape gliding backward as we, appar- 
ently, stood still. 








At the river’s edge we would unpack, and, while 
mother and the girls fished in the near-by stream, I 
would go with my father out into the less accessible 
places, where the biggest fish were thought to hide. 
There, out of the way a little, in the quiet of the river’s 
bend, while waiting patiently for the fish to bite, father 
would give me his honest philosophy of life, and at the 
same time teach me the proper way to bait my hook, 
or to string the fish we caught. On one occasion, I re- 
member we hemmed a lusty trout in a narrow inlet, and 
undertook to catch him with our hands. I, like Apol- 
lyon, “straddled quite over the whole breadth of the 
way,” and with much confi- 
dence, undertook to make 
him captive; but there I 
found that the trout was 
very much like the bubble 
of success—just as you think 








S I WRITE this I am preparing to run away 
from the office and the farm and get a few 
days’ rest. And in order to try to make 


everybody else follow my example, I am going to 
present an argument more happily and effectively 


phrased than anything I 
could write from my own 
thoughts. 


Here is the article—writ- 
ten by Harry Williamson, 
who has a gift for this sort 
of thing—and it deserves a 
place with the best of the 
“Agricultural Classics’ we- 
ran some months ago. I 
predict you will wish to 
read it, re-read it, and then 
put in some scrapbook where, when work grows 
wearisome, you can again turn to it and hear tts 
luring swnmons to the Delectable Mountains and 


the Palace Beautiful! CLARENCE POE. 





CLARENCE POB 








realize something of the real meaning of the doctrine 


of Epicurus. 


See. the big brown croppy and trout piled high on the 
plate, ready for the hungry stomachs of the tired fish- 
ermen who so recently enticed them from their watery 
home! These fish are not mere meat—so many calories 
of food value to be used in pr i 
but they are the very essence of that substance called 
food. They are not fish—the kind you see at the huck- 
ster’s place, which smell even farther than you can see; 
but, dripping with freshness of the pure stream, they 
savor of the very quintessence of the genus from which 
they sprang. From the time their Silurian ancestors 
swam along the sands and pebbles that now make our 
rock, the elements of nature have united-in perfecting a 
flavor that is unrivaled in the category of human foods. 





I have often thought of the pitiable plight in which 
our idle.rich are necessarily placed, with all their mil- 
lions, their palatial homes, their gorgeous limousines, 
their resorts and places of amusement; with their 
travels abroad, and their wintering and summering in 
the various out-of-the-way corners of the world; yet 
they are deprived of that one joy par excellence—the 
restful, exhilarating combination of all good feelings 
that comes with “a day off.” 

Some philosopher has remarked, “The glory of life 
is in working, and work is in a class by itself”; but I 
cannot agree with him. I believe that the glory of life 
is not in working, but in the few unexpected days off 
that the honest man enjoys. I believe the nearest we 
ever get to the Delectable Mountain is when we are 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: GRAY’S “ELEGY” 


NE of the most popular, of course, of all “Poems of Nature and Country Life” is 
This week we are printing the 
finest and most familiar portions of this immortal tribute to the peaceful lives of country 


“Eleg» Written in a Country Churchyard.” 


We All Need It 


called from the toilspme journey 
to rest at the Paiace Beautiful. 
HARRY WILLIAMSON. 


and given a chance 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY — 


Sucking Spiritual Beauty 
may the 


we ND may 
upon us.” 
So prayed the psalmist of old; and if we 
would find that beauty and let it shine in our daily lives, 
must we not take some time to seek it? For he that 


seeketh, findeth. To use the beautiful verse of Clinton 
Scollard’s :— 


beauty of the Lord our God be 


Let us put by some hour of every day 

For holy things—whetker it be when dawn 

Peers through the window pane, or when the noon 
Flames like a burnished topaz in the vault, 

Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 

Its plaintive monody—some little hour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul, 
From sordidness and self a sanctuary 

Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings 

And touched by the White Light ineffable. 


Our readers who find time to bring the family to- 


gether each night for five minutes of Bible reading to- 
gether will never regret it in later years. 





“A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 


‘iw to Make Sour Netalidbochout Beiter 
a O men were on their way to bail out a widow's 


son who had first gotten into bad company and 

next (of course) into trouble. Said one to the 
other: “It is a fine thing for you to be willing to leave 
your work and put yourself out to help a boy who is 
no kin of yours, has no claim upon you, and may never 
justify your efforts in his behalf.” The other man then 
gave this significant and memorable reply :— 


———y 


“T have always made it a rule to try to do what- 
ever good I can for other people, and then if they 
don’t appreciate it—well, that is just their own 
affair. If I can feel that I have done my part, I 
am perfectly satisfied.” " 

And this plain man’s saying here in 1929 carried us 
back eighteen centuries to the time of Marcus Aurelius 
Antonius when that ancient Roman sage uttered a sen- 
tence of almost supreme wisdom when he said :— 


“Tow much trouble he avoids who does not look 
to see what his neighbor says or does or thinks, but 
only to what he does himself, that it may be just 
and pure.” 

3ut what has all this to do with rural comradeship ?" 
someone may ask. Just this: No man in any neighbor- 
hood can follow a policy of high behavior such as this 
without creating by his example a greater spirit of 
helpfulness and brotherliness 
throughout the community. 
In Lowell's fine phrase :— 
“Be noble! 

that lies 

In other men, 

never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet 

thine own.” 


And the nobleness 


; on sleeping but 
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you have it in your grasp it Gray's immortal 
has slipped away to some 

other place. After all my folks :— 

exciting struggle, father The curfew tolls the kne 


: The lowing herd winds 
caught the trout—caught it The plowman homeward 
In a quiet, easy way, with- 


out much ado. Now fades the glimmerin 


And all the air a solem 
And one who has not ex- 


Perienced the sensation of 
waiting for a meal to be 
cooked on the river bank— 


And drowsy tinklings 1 


Save that from yonder iv 
The moping owl does 


, Of such, 
such a person has missed Molest her ancient, 
iauch of the joy of life. Beneath those rugged elms, 


Where heaves the turf 
Each in his narrow cell 
The rude forefathers of 


The odor that arises from 
the frying of freshly caught 
fish has an effect on a hun- 
gry man—that kind of hun- 
ger one gets from fishing— 
that is almost hypnotic. The 
Noted chefs of the land can 
Prepare many tempting dish- 
&s, a la mode, and dress up 
a table d’hote, fit for the 
Sayest of society’s set; but 
give me a dinner al fresco, 


The breezy call of incen 
The swallow twitt’ring 
The cock’s shrill clarion, 
No more shall rouse th 


For them no more the bl 
Or busy housewife ply 


Or climb his knees the 


Their furrow oft the st 


How bow’d the woods 


on the banks of a quiet Let not Ambition mock 
river ith 1 - e Their homely joys, and 
» With cool spring wa- Nor Grandeur hear with 
ter from a clean sweet The short Sind simple ar 
Rourd. There, with my fin- The boast of heraldry, t 


8ers serving the purpose of 
beth knife and fork, sur- 
founded by those of my 


Await alike~ th’ 
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ll of parting day, 
slowly o’er the lea, 
plods his weary way, 


And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


g landscape on the sight, 
n stillness holds, 


Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 


ull the distant folds; 


y-mantled tow’r 
to the moon complain 


as wand’ring near her secret bow’r, 
solitary reign 


that yew-tree’s shade, 
in many a mould’ring heap, 
forever laid, 

the hamlet sleep. 


se-breathing Morn, 

from the straw-built shed, 
or the echoing horn, 

em from their lowly bed. 


azing hearth shall burn, 
her evening care: 


No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 


envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 


ubborn glebe has broke; 


How jocund did they drive their team afleld! 


beneath their sturdy stroke! 


their useful toil, 
destiny obscure; 
a disdainful smile, 
annals of the poor, 


he pomp of pow’r, 


And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


nee . — - 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Mem’ry o’er their tomb no Trophies raise 
Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre, 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air, 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin’d; 
Forhade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
homas Gray. 
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EALTH and longevity 
H come from the easy 
rules of moderation 
and temperance in all things, 


but there are mental and 
temperamental experiences 
more important. [ found, 
as everybody does, many 


years ago that every mem- 
ber of the family brought 
back in the excursions of 
the day, in business or shop- 
ping or society, sorrowful 
news or irritating experi- 
ences. I had a rule adopted 
that all disagreeable matters 
should go over until the 
next day, and every one, as 
far as possible, contribute 
something out of the day’s 
adventures which would 
help, for that circle at least, 
the gaiety of nations. The 
universal objection I hear 
when stating this rule is 
that it is impossible, and 
yet if you get into the habit 
it is the easiest of accom- 
plishments.— Chauncey M. 
Depew on his 89th birthday. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


When a Little Extra Care Pays Best 


It’s During Times Such as This With Weather Hot, Pastures Short, and Pests Numerous 


UGUST is one of the most trying months in the 
whole year, here in the South, both for the 
stockman and his livestock. The weather is 

usually hot, pastures are apt to be short and dry, and 
flies and other parasites are numerous and troublesome. 
It is at such times that a little 
extra feed and some special care 
pays best, 
I 

The die is cast so far as the 
growing of feed crops for this 
year is concerned, except as to 
the late fall and winter grazing 
that may be supplied by the seed- 
ing of fall crops. The greatest 
obstacle to the successful grow- 
ing of cover crops for late fall 
and winter grazing i$ a lack of moisture to get the crops 
up and ready to grow when rains and cooler weather 
come in late September and Qctober. Quite often there 
is not moisture enough to germinate the seed and en- 
able the crops to make sufficient growth to be of much 
service as a cover crop or for grazing until so late that 
freezing weather prevents rapid growth or stops it 
entirely. 





TAIT BUTLER 


There is only one way, so far as we know, to insure 
sufficient moisture in the soil to bring up these 
{all-sowed crops. That is, to break or disk the 
land in July or early August and keep the weeds 
down and hold such moisture as falls by frequent 
disking or harrowing until seeding time. 

II 

The usefulness of fall-seeded cover crops for 
grazing depends largely on early preparation of 
the soil, the fertility of the land, early seeding, 
and the quantity of seed used per acre. 

Some of the crops. used for late fall and win- 
ter grazing will be of little value except on rich 
land, Rape, for instance, will prove almost use- 
less on poor to average soils. Of the fall-sowed 
grains, barley, which is one of the best of this 
group of plants for grazing, requires the richest 
land of the group. Wheat comes next, oats next, 
and rye is probably best if the land is poor. 
From a grazing standpoint, barley ranks first, 
wheat second, oats third, and rye fourth, unless 
Abruzzi rye is used. In their requirements for 
rich land they run in the same order. Unless the 
soil is rich and well fertilized, probably rye and 
oats will give the best results, but no crop will 
furnish much grazing on a poor soil. 

The time of seeding is of the greatest impor- 
tance, if much late fall or winter grazing and 
an effective cover for the soil is to be obtained. As a 
general rule what is regarded as early seeding is neces- 
sary for any section. In the extreme northern parts ot 
our territory late August and early September are 
“early,” whereas farther south early October may be 
regarded as an early date for seeding, but in all cases 
the earliest practicable seeding for any territory is 
generally best, especially if the land has been prepared 
a month or six weeks in advance. The quantity of seed 
used snay also determine the cover for. the land and 
also the amount of early grazing furnished. Of barley 
6 to 7 pecks, wheat 6 pecks, rye 5 to 6 pecks, and oats 
2 to 3 bushels are as light seedings as should be made 
if the crops are to furnish a cover for the land or 
supply much fall grazing. 

Ill 

A reader living well north of the middle of the Cot- 
ton Beli asked me to tell him “something to sow for 
permanent winter pasture.’’ In this latitude there is no 
such thing as a permanent winter pasture. In the north- 
ern two-thirds of the Cotton Belt the only winter pas- 
ture is a silo. After all that has been said about our 
mild climate, our long growing season, and year-round 
pastures, we may as well recognize the fact, for it is 
a fact, that there is no such thing as a permanent or 
dependable winter pasture for the northern two-thirds 
of the cotton-growing area of the United States. Of 
course, some winter grazing may be had and some 
years, on the richer, sandy lands of the Lower South 
considerable winter grazing may be had, but as to a 
dependable pasture for the winter “there is no such 
animal.” 

For late fall and early winter the fall-sowed grains 
are probably the best because most dependable. But to 
furnish much grazing, these crops must be sowed early 
on good lands and the soil must be sandy so that it will 
stand tramping in wet weather. 

We hear much about “winter legumes” but see little 
of them. At least, they do not furnish much winter 
grazing. Such legumes as the Austrian pea, bur clover, 
vetch, crimson clover, etc., alone or seeded with the ce- 
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Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


reals, such as barley, wheat, oats, and rye, furnish more 
spring grazing than any other crops, but they do not 
furnish either fall or winter grazing to amount to much. 





make is that late fall and early 

had, and some winters in 
sandy soils, considerable winter 
grazing may be had, but these must be regarded as 
helps or supplements to other winter feeds and can- 
not be depended upon to furnish all the roughage or to 
furnish any considerable amount regularly. I do not 
wish to discredit or to underestimate the value of what 
supplemental grazing can be obtained, but I wish to 
drive home the fact that “the only dependable winter 
pasture is a silo” and to say as forcibly as I can that 
there is no such thing as a permanent winter pasture in 
the northern two-thirds of the Cotton Belt. 

1V 

Most of the weeds in the pastures have now gone to 
seed and added to the troubles for next year, but there 
is no better period than that between “laying by” time 
and harvesting to clear the pasture of brush and briers, 
stop the washes, and remove obstruc- 
tions to the growth 
of pasture plants and 
the use of the mower 
next summer. Some 
of our best pasture 
plants are best seeded 
in the early spring, 
but others do best if 
sowed in the fall. 


The point I wish to 
spring grazing 
some sections on 


may be 






There is no time 
better than the period 
between the 
of cultivation and the 
beginning of harvest- 
ing of the crops, te 
lay plans for making 
new pastures or improving 
the old ones. At this season, 
the faults of the old pastures 
usually show up the worst 
and where they need improve- 
ment can easily be seen. For 
nearly 40 years I have been 
pleading for more attention to 
pastures and feed production 
in this Southland, and I am 
now more thoroughly con- 
vinced than ever that the best 
work that can be done for the development of our live- 
stock industry is to make better pastures for summer 
and grow and harvest more feed for winter. 


finishing 





It seems to me so plain that he who thinks at all 
should be convinced. From 60 per cent of the cost of 
producing milk to 75 ot-80 per cent of the cost of pro- 
ducing pork and beef are feed costs, and if this be true, 
as it certainly is, then why do we not make every effort 
to get the cheapest feeds possible, feeding value con- 
sidered? Home-grown feeds are cheapest and the leg- 
ume hays praperly saved make the best dry roughage. 

This is old stuff. The writer and hundreds of others 
have said and written it thousands of times. Then 
why repeat it, especially at this time when the season 
for producing feeds has passed for this year? My pur- 
pose is to secure some improvement in the pastures, 
now that their defects are most apparent; but more 
especially to urge that all the feeds now grown or 
growing on the farm be saved in the best possible con- 
dition. All will be needed. 


MILK TROUBLES IN HOT WEATHER 


S IS always the case when warm weather comes, 
we are having numerous inquiries relative to 
unusual changes and bad flavors in milk. For 

all time, since man began the use of cow’s milk for 
food, milk has soured. Pasteur and others during the 
last century discovered the cause. What are called 
lactic acid bacteria or milk-souring bacteria are the 
cause of the normal souring of milk. 


Milk sours more quickly in warm weather than in 
cold. That is, the bacteria multiply more rapidly at a 
temperature of 70 to 90 degrees than at lower tem- 
peratures. 

Milk is the best of human food and likewise it is a good 
food for bacteria or “germs.’’ Unfortunately, the nor- 
mal milk-souring bacteria are not the only ones that 
sometimes get into milk. In 99 cases out of every 100, 
in which such unusual changes as ropy or slimy milk, 
sweet curdling, souring without clabbering, “turning to 





whey,” undesirable or unusual flavors, and other ab- 
normal changes are present, these are due to faults in 
the handling of the milk, either in milking or in its 
care, or in the care of the milk vessels. 

Of course, a diseased udder or certain kinds of feeds 
may result in undesirable flavors, but these facts and 
the feeds which produce these unusual flavors or condi- 
tions are well known and when these unusual changes 
or flavors occur and difficulties are experienced in 
churning, while the cows are getting only the usual 
feeds given dairy cows, the fault need not be charged 
to the feed nor to the cow, which otherwise appears 
healthy and has a normal, sound udder, but to the 
handling of the milk. Difficult churning, soft butter, 
etc., may also be charged to the same sources. Of course, 
the temperature has its effects and some feeds tend to 
produce soft butter, and some others, such as cotton- 
seed meal, tend to produce harder or firmer butter. 

We have repeatedly published articles on all these 
problems, but we have copies of these ready to send to 
any of our readers who may have missed these articles, 
or who have such difficulties arising in the handling of 
milk. 

Many find difficulty in believing that these unusual 

ions are due to faults in handling the milk, when 
they arise under what appear to be the same methods 
and conditions which they have always used with satis- 
factory results, but when these undesirable bacteria get 
in the dairy, milk vessels, etc., they are often difficult 
to get rid of. 





The healthy cow, getting the usual good dairy feeds, 
produces normal and good milk and when troubles arise 
in the form of unusual changes or bad flavors the 
places to look for the troubles and make corrections are 
in the milking, the care of the milk vessels, and in the 
handling of the milk and cream. 


BEEF PRODUCTION RECOMMENDATIONS 
T: [E beef cattle committee of the recent East Ten- 


nessee Farmers’ Convention, after pointing out that 

“In the past, prices for beef cattle have fluctuated 
in fairly regular order on a six- to eight-year upward 
swing and a like number of years in declining,” makes 
among others the following recommendations “for the 
largest returns in beef production” :— 


1. Use a purebred beef bull on all cows maintained fot 
beef production. 


2. Keep a herd of either purebred or good grade cows for 
beef calf production, 


3. Sell calves of inferior breeding at the veal age. 


4. Give the cattle better care in the way of feed and 
shelter during the winter months, 


5. Give animals of inferior quality a short feed and put 
them on the winter market. 


6. Sener finish cattle with grain (concentrates) on grass 
when possible. 


A flandard farmJaperfays- 


Local Histories 





E NEED more good local histories in the 

farming sections. That means, of course, that 

we need more men and women with the time 
and energy and talent to become local historians. Every 
community has its stories of interesting events from 
the time the first settler came in until the 
present day. Most of these are records 
only in the memories of older people, in 
a few letters and diaries. In a few years, 
all traces will be gone and future citizens, 
imbued suddenly with an ambition to 
know about the past of the region, will come up against 
a solid wall in hunting for material. 

The supposedly practical-minded will ask why we 
want local histories Why do we want histories of 
the nation and the state; why do we keep a genealogical 
record in the family Bible; why even do we bother to 
know the ancestry of our purebred livestock? The 
past has its lessons for the present always. 

Familiarity with local history is for most of us, t00, 
a source of pride and of a sense of security. We are 
the heirs of generations past. On this same ground, the 
pioneers broke sod, built log houses, struggled for 
homes. From this community, men went out to the 
Civil War and to later wars. Here a country doctor, 
riding long hours over bad roads, helped keep the 
community alive. Here a rural minister, laboring 0” 
small wages and often with scant praise, instilled into 
his people the principles of the Golden Rule and made 
possible more good-will and less bickering. Here 4 
farmer stsuck out with a new crop or with new meth- 
ods of handling old crops and laid the way for future 
prosperity. 

These are the heroes of the local community, just a 
Washington and Lincoln are the heroes of the nation 
community. Their names should be remembered, 
their deeds.—Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them %& ¥ * 









































Complete in fine car features ... built as 
only Buick knows how to build 


Good, through and through . .. complete in quality ... 
thoroughly superior—that is the only way to express the 
character of the Marquette. 


Since the dawn of the industry, Buick has been building cars 
with endurance and power to master the roughest roads. And 
into this powerful, handsome new six Buick has put the same 
Priceless premium of value that has made Buick-built cars 
world-famous. The Marquette displays so well the manufac- 
turing supremacy which produced it, that it is acknowledged 
tverywhere as the most complete car and the greatest per- 
former ever offered in the moderate-price field! 


Call on a Marquette for speed at any range, and it delivers! 
Ask for power, and at your service there’s an engine that 
Simply won’t say quit! In every phase of performance—and in 


its remarkably secure roadability—this sturdy new six illus- 


trates what a great difference “Built by Buick” makes in a car. 


All its features are fine features! Handsome Bodies by Fisher 
_With special new waterproof, dustproof, wear-resisting mohair 


P. 
VLD 
44 


upholstery —a remarkable advance in the upholsterer’s art, 
shown for the first time on the Marquette. New-type ventilating 
windshield that completely eliminates dazzling glare —a mar- 
velous new convenience for night and bright sun driving, 
available only on Marquette. Deep-cushioned, restful seats 
providing wonderful vision through very wide, narrow-pillared 
windows. Dustproof headlights. Airplane type, stepped-size 
bearings. Perfect finish, to the smallest detail, inside and 
out. A finely balanced car — roomy, comfortable, low-to-the- 
ground and very easy to handle. 


Drive this brilliant new six. Let it show you on the road what 
Buick means by “performance.’’ Compare it, feature by feature, 
test by test—you'll say there never has been so complete an 
automobile at such a moderate price. See it, drive it, today. 


LA y y 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors : 
Buick and jetice o aia Cats 


Canadian Factories Corporation 


McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ontario 
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Gere: Mom, “Standard” Kero- 
sene. That’s the brand Aunt 


Jennie’s been usin’ for years. 
And her kitchen’s never full of 
smoke like ours is. Not that she 
can cook any better’n you, Mom. 
I didn’t mean that, but she says 
—Aunt Jennie does —that 
“Standard” Kerosene’s lots bet- 
ter’n that brand we been usin’. 
Always the same every time she 
buys it. Always uniform. That’s 
why it gives her such a clean, 
even, hot flame. No matter if 
your stove’s not like Aunt 
Jennie’s, she says “Standard” ’s 


bound to give you better results. 


and high quality. 


“STANDARD” 


Kerosene 














“STANDARD” 
Farm Products 


Motor Oil 


« 
Mica Axle Grease 


e 
Penetrating Oil 


Household 


Lubricant 
+ 
Separator Oil 
7. 


Parowax 
_ 


Kerosene 
Liquid Gloss 


1 
Harness Oil 
Compound 
Neatsfoot 
Harness Oil 


Plumbers’ 
Cutting Oil 


STANDARD 


When any product of petroleum beg 


is sold under this embiem, you 
may be sure of its uniformity 











Meet Us at Clemson College 


A Big Week for Farmers, August 5-10 


Big eran College invites the farm 
people of the state to attend the 
third Farmers’ Week, August 5 to 10. In- 
dications point to a larger attendance than 
ever before. 

The program will begin at 8 p. m, 
Monday and run through Friday. Each 
day is divided into (1) two morning lec- 
ture periods devoted principally to agri- 
cultural and home economics subjects, the 
first period starting at 8:30 a. m.; (2) a 
midday session starting at 11 a. m., in the 
main auditorium at which more general 
subjects will be discussed by well known 
leaders; (3) an afternoon period for dem- 
onstrations, mostly out of doors; (4) a 
band concert each afternoon at 4:45 p. m., 
on the campus; (5) an evening session in 
the main auditorium devoted to music, 
entertainment, etc. The program will af- 
ford real instruction and inspiration in an 
environment of natural beauty and rest- 
fulness, for which the Clemson campus is 


| justly famed. 


Various agricultural organizations are 
invited to hold their annual meetings at 
Clemson at this time. The South Carolina 
Livestock Association expects to hold its 
meetings on Thursday morning. The 
Clemson herds of hogs and dairy cattle 
and flocks of sheep will be used in after- 


| noon demonstrations. 


The county farm and home agents will 
be here to assist with the program and 
aid their people in getting the most out 
of the week’s stay here. Many features 
of the program have been arranged es- 
pecially to interest and instruct farm 
women. Miss Lonny I. Landrum, state 
home demonstration agent, is in charge 


| of these parts of the program. 


Contests of various kinds will appear 


|on the program throughout the week. 


Among these will be a plant identification 
contest in which 100 common plants of 
South Carolina will be placed on view to 
be named by contestants. 


Tours will be made to the college farm, 
the dairy barn, the hog and sheep barns, 
the poultry plant, etc. 

Modern labor-saving machinery for the 
farm will be demonstrated. 


In short, it is hoped that this get- 
together of the farm interests of the 
state may be a direct means of promoting 
greater knowledge and better leadership, 
and thereby increase the farm prosperity 
so much needed at present. 

MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 5 

8 p. m.—Motion pictures, College Audito- 
rium. 

TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 6 
Animal Husbandry 

This is Swine Day and both morning peri- 
ods are devoted to hog production problems. 
The morning program follows:— 


“Our Hog Program for South Carolina,” 
Prof. L. V. Starkey, Chief of Animal Hus- 
bandry Division. 


“Growing Corn for Hogs,’ S. L. Jeffords, 
forage crop specialist. 

“Hog Feeding Experiments at Clemson,” 
E. G. Godbey, Experiment Station Animal 
Husbandman. 


“Lessons from Hog Feeding Demonstra- 


| tions,” J. R. Hawkins, Extension Livestock 








Specialist. 
Dairying 

The dairy exhibit will be open for inspec- 
tion from 8:30 to 10:45 a, m. 

Agronomy 

“The World Cotton Situation,” John A. 
Todd, M. A., B. L., principal of the City School 
of Commerce, Liverpool, England. 

“Making the Grain Crop Profitable,” Prof. 
T. B. Hutcheson, Agronomist, Virginia Ex- 
periment Station. 

Discussion led by George J. Wilds, Coker’s 
Pedigreed Seed Company, Hartsville, S. C. 

“Mineral Wealth in Your Soil,” Dr. F. H. 
H. Calhoun, geologist and director of resident 
teaching. 

“What Makes the Price of Cotton?” H. R. 
Tolley, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

“Home Grown Fertility,” by South Carolina 
county agents, as follows:— 

Introduction, Z. D. Robertson, Abbeville 
County. 





“Cowpeas,” M. M. McCord, Georgetown. 
“Velvet Beans,” J. M. Eleazer, Sumter. 

“Soybeans,’’ C. L. McCaslan, Calhoun. 
“Clovers,” W. F. Howell, Lancaster. 

“Vetch,” S. M. Byars, Anderson. 

“Austrian Peas,’’ C. B. Cannon, Laurens. 

Each speaker six minutes. Discussion by 
audience. 

Entomology 

“The Mediterranean Fruit Fly Problem,” 
Prof. Franklin Sherman, chief, Division of 
Entomology. 


“How to Control Insects Attacking Garden 
and Truck Crops,” M. H. Brunson, Exten- 
sion Entomologist. 


Home Demonstration Work 

Demonstrations of Home Equipment, Miss 
Lonny I. Landrum, State Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, and Miss Harriet B. Layton, As- 
sistant State Home Demonstration Agent. 

“The Gardening and Canning Budget—Nu- 
trition Budget,’ Miss Minnie Floyd, nutri- 
tion specialist, Home Demonstration Depart- 
ment. 

Horticulture 

“Differences in Vigor and Earliness of Veg- 
etable Plants Grown in Various Types of 
Pots and Other Containers,’ Prof. R. A. 
McGinty, chief, Division of Horticulture. 

“Growing Exhibition Dahlias,” A. E. Schil- 
letter, extension horticulturist. 

Poultry 

“Judging and Selection of Breeding Stock,” 
C. L. Morgan, Chief of Division. 

“Results from: Demonstration Flock Rec- 
ords,” P. H. Gooding, Extension Poultry Hus- 
bandman. 

MIDDAY SESSION 
11 a. m., College Auditorium 

Band Music, Parris Island Marine Band. 

Assembly Singing, led by Mrs. T. D. Plow- 
den, District Agent, Home Demonstratien 
Work. 

Speaker: Dr. Frank Bohn, New York City. 

AFTERNOON 
Agricultural Engineering 

Haying Machinery Demonstration. Power 
Mowers and Side Delivery Rake (on College 
Farm). 

Conference on Rural Electrification. (All 
interested invited.) 

Animal Husbandry 

Farmers’ Livestock Judging Contest. First 
prize, a silver loving cup; second prize, $5; 
third prize, an animal husbandry book. 

Dairying 
Demonstration on Dairy Cattle Feeding. 
Agronomy 
Plant Identification Contest. 
Visiting Experimental Plots in Agronomy. 
Home Demonstration Work 

“Hand Work,” Misses Bessie Harper and 
Blanche Tarrant, district agents, Home Dem- 
onstration Work. 

Demonstration in Biscuit Making by Club 
Girl, Miss Nell Means, Greenville County. 

Horticulture 

Demonstration in Grading and Packing 
Sweet Potatoes. 

Demonstration in Preparing Fruits and Veg- 
etables for Local Market or Roadside Market, 
L. H. Lewis and C. A. Owens, extension spe- 
cialists in marketing. 

“The Propagation of Ornamental and Flow- 
ering Plants,’ C. C. Newman, superintendent 
of campus and roads, and Mrs. Dora D. Walker 
of the Home Demonstration Department. 

An exhibit of varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables and a demonstration of the grading 
and packing of horticultural products will be 
found on the first floor, Administration Build- 
ing, throughout the week. 

Poultry 

Practical Demonstrations in Selection and 
Judging, C. L. Morgan, P. H. Gooding, and 
Miss Juanita Neely, poultry specialist of 
Home Demonstration Department. 

4:45 P. M. 
Concert by the Parris Island Marine Band. 
7 P.M. 

“Story Telling in the Home,” Mrs. J. D. 

Quattlebaum, Newberry, S. C. 
8 P. M. 

Band Concert, Parris Island Marine Band. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 7 
Animal Husbandry—Sheep Day 
“The Care and Management of the Farm 
Flock,” Richard C. Miller, Secretary oi the 

Accredited Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

“The Coéperative Marketing of Lambs,” A. 
L. DuRant, Extension Livestock Specialist. 

“Success or Failure With Sheep,” G. w. 
Humphrey, livestock agent, Southern Railway: 

“County Sheep Organizations,” Howard 
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“tts a NEW TIRE? 
first quality all through, but priced 














amazingly low!” 





























Tubes to match, too 


Your tires give you better service 
when the tubes you use are made 
by the same people. Cavaliers give 
good service with any kind of tube 
-- but for balanced tire-equipment, 
see that the tubes too, are made 
by Goodrich. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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‘tH this point clear about the Goodrich Cava- 
lier... the Cavalier is a new tire... brand 
new, from carcass up. 

Specially made to fit today’s driving needs and 


price requirements. Built by Goodrich . . . first 
quality all the way through . . . yet priced 
amazingly low. 

It’s a brand new tire that sets new standards of 
service and new standards of value! 

For instance . . . the carcass of the Cavalier is 
of stretch-matched cord. Every cord in every ply 
matched in strength. It’s uniformly sturdy in 
every square inch. 

Further . . . the Cava- 
lier is bigger. Bigger in 
cross-section, and there- 
fore capable of giving 
more service. And thicker 
through the tread . .. more 
rubber where the hard 
wear comes. 





IT’S BIGGER! 














Then . . . Cavaliers are 
water-cured. Cured from 
inside and out at the same 
time. Tough . .. tough 


Look at a Cavalier cross- 
section and you'll see 
it is bigger... and 
thicker through the tread. 


GoopDRIcH CAVALIER 











and long-wearing ... all the way through. The 
last bit of tread wears as slowly as the first. 

Finally, the Cavalier . . . is guaranteed for life 
by Goodrich. And priced to give you all this for 
no more than you have been paying for ordinary, 
everyday casings! Prob- 
ably for less than you have 
been paying! 

Look into the Cavalier 
...Justasa matterof good 
business. Examine it at 
thenearest Goodrichdeal- 
er’s store. See for yourself 
the features that make it 
different ... better... 

It has the stuff to give 

Cavaliers are water-cured, 
you the service you want. from the inside and the out- 
It’s priced at a figure ‘side at the same time 
that your pocketbook 
will like. No wonder it’s 
valled “‘the tire for hard drivers and keen buyers!” 





SLOW WEARING 

















slow, even wear the result. 


Remember . . . the Cavalier is made in sizes for 
all cars . . . and in two sizes for trucks. And 
mounted without charge by the Goodrich dealer 
who sells it. Going to look into it? Fine! 
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mileage 
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You need tough tires 
for rough farm roads... 


Tires as tough as FISK 


winter, over frozen gravel, raw roads, slippery snow and sleet. 
Better be sure you get tires that are equal to the 


sorbing the shocks that wear the life out of ordinary tires. 
Your Fisk Dealer has the 











The tires that you buy now will have to carry you through the 


strain...tires 
that deliver dependable mileage regardless of driving conditions. 
Fisk Tires, built by the All-Cord process, will take you safely 
and surely through the worst winter driving. The big tough blocks 
of the non-skid tread grip with safety in slush or half-frozen mud, 
giving you positive traction and sure braking when you need it most. 
And the sturdy All-Cord carcass rides icy ruts at any speed, ab- 


right Fisk All-Cords for your car or 


truck. He knows Fisk ‘Tires are equal to winter driving...ask him 
about the mileage his customers get from Fisk. 


















Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. 


breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. 
paper when writing. 





You will find all of the leading 
Please mention our 
















plete feed. 
a balanced ration when mixed and fed with your home grown feed. 


at a cost much lower than the old way. 






Made according to our own tested formulae, 
feeds, scratch feed, laying mash, 
hog feeds, etc. Let us quote you on your requirements. 
can save you money. 


Write Us Today for Further Information. 


STATESVILLE FLOUR MILLS CO, 


Mix: STATESVILLE, N. 


Save Money on Feeds: 
Send Us Your Formula—We Will Mix Your Feed 


Produce what you can on your own farm and tell us what you need to make a com- 
We will then furnish and mix all of the ingredients necessary to produce 
This will give 
you an ideal dairy, poultry or hog feed suited to your own individual requirements 


We Can Also Supply You With Ready Mixed Feeds 


such as dairy 
starting mash, growing mash, 


We 





Brief Biog 


ELIEVING that our readers will be 

interested in something 
about the men who make up the Federal 
Farm Board, we present below brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the seven members 
who have been appointed. One man is 
yet to be appointed, a representative of the 
wheat industry, and of course Secretary 
of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde is the 
ninth member of the Board. 


knowing 


Alexander Legge, Chicago, Ill., began 
with the McCormick Harvester Company 
in Omaha, in 1891, and continued in the 
employ of that company and its successor, 
the International Harvester Company. In 
1913 he became general manager of the 


company, and in 1922 he became presi- 
dent. During the World War he was 
vice chairman of the War _ Industries 


3oard, also manager of the Allied Pur- 
chasing Commission. 

Clinton Stone was born in 
From 1896 to 


James 
Richmond, Ky., in 1878. 
1899 he was with the insurance depart- 
ment of the State of Kentucky. In 1899 
he established the Stone Tobacco Ware- 
house, Louisville, Ky., which he sold in 
1902 to the Louisville Tobacco Ware- 
house Company, and was made director of 
the company and manager of one of its 
warehouses; from 1912-17 he was presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lexing- 
ton Tobacco Warehouse Company; in 
1917 he bought two loose leaf warehouses 
and formed the Central and Planters’ To- 
bacco Warehouse Company. He was one 
of the founders of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Association, an or- 
ganization with 100,000 members, and be- 
came its president and general manager. 


Carl Williams has 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman since 
1913. He was born in Porter County, 
Ind., in 1878 and was reared on a farm. 
From copy boy he rose to managing edi- 
tor of a city newspaper, 1897-1905; was 
editor of the Scientific Farmer in 1905-6. 
From 1906 to 1911 he was a farmer, seed 
breeder, and stockman in Colorado. 
Among the positions he has held are the 
following: secretary, Scientific Farming 
Association, 1906; organizer, Internat- 
ional Dry Farming Congress, 1906; presi- 
dent, Colorado Grain and Seed Growers’ 
Association, 1906-8; member, State Coun- 


been editor of 


cil of Defense, 1917-18; director, S. W. 
American Live Stock Exposition, 1915- 
23; organizer, Oklahoma Cotton Grow- 


ers’ Association, 1920; director, 1920-24; 
organizer, American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, 1921; president, 1921-24; presi- 
dent, American Agricultural Editors’ As- 
sociation, 1921-22; member, National 
Committee on Agricultural World Trade, 
1923-24. 
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raphical Sketches of Its Members 


William Frank Schilling was born in 
Minn., in 1872. He learned 
the printer’s trade and became editor of 
the Appleton (Minn.) Press, then edited 
the Northfield News 13 years. Since 1900 
he has given his time to farming and rais- 
ing purebred Holstein cattle. He is wide- 
ly known as an advocate of codperation 
farmers, and has ad- 
dressed meetings of farmers in all of the 
states of this country. Since 1917 he has 
been president of the Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn 

Charles Scoon Wilson is a fruit 
grower of Hall, Ontario County, N. Y. 
He was born in that vicinity in 1879 and 
reared on a farm. From 1905 to 1915 he 
taught horticulture and pomology at Cor- 
nell University, advancing from instructor 
to professor. From 1915 to 1920 he was 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the State 
of New York. During the same period 
he was a commissioner of the New York 
State Fair. Other positions include: New 
York State Defense Council, 1917; chair- 
man, New York State Food Supply Com- 


Hutchinson, 


in dairying among 






mittee, 1917; President, National Asso- 
ciation Commissioners of Agriculture; 
president, New York State Horticul- 


tural Society; secretary, Western New 
York Fruit Growers’ Coéperative Pack- 
ing Association, Inc., 1921-25. 

Charles C. Teague was born in 
Maine in 1873. In 1882 he moved with 
his parents to Kansas, and in 1892 to 
Santa Paula, Calif., where as a young 
man he started in the fruit business with 
his father. He is now president and man- 
ager of the Limoneria fruit farms near 
Santa Paula, operating 2,000 acres of 
fruits, 250 acres of walnuts, and 
5,000 acres of bean lands. He is president 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
and of the California Walnut Growers’ 
Exchange. Also he is one of the trustees 
of the American Institute of Codperation, 
and for years has been chairman of the 
California Legislative Committee, a trade 
council representing the principal agricul- 
tural coGperatives of the state. Mr. 
Teague is one of the recognized codpera- 
tive leaders of America. 

Cuthbert B. Denman was reared on 
a livestock farm in Missouri and owns 
and operates a large livestock farm near 
Farmington in that state. He is also 
joint owner of a large livestock ranch in 
the Ozark region. He is a recognized 
leader in the livestock industry, and has 
served for several years as president of 
the National Livestock Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, an overhead trade organizatign 
for 12 large codperative terminal sales 
agencies which handled more than 6,!00,- 
000 head of livestock in 1928 
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of acreage was 48,457,000 acres. 





Notice especially the tremendous jump in acreage since 1924, the first year ™ 
history that we harvested as much as 40,000,000 acres. The 
In order 
however, the average abandonment of acreage after July 1 (3.6 per cent for 
1919-28) has been deducted, leaving 46,713,000 acres for harvest this fall. The 
percentage of abandonment this scason may, of course, vary from the 10-year 
average, depending on weather conditions, weevil damage, and other factors. 

The chart was prepared from estimates of the Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


1929 July 1 estimate 
to make it comparable with other years 
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Health Hints for August 


“The brilliant poppy flaunts her head 

Amidst the ripening grain, 

And adds her voice to swell the song 

That August’s here again.” 

TES, here it is August again, a very 
Y hot and sultry month. But with all 
the heat and sultriness, the tide of life is 
running high with most of us. This sea- 

son of joyous living 

brings also its perils 

and dangers to one’s 

health, and I am go- 
, ing to give timely 
} warning about some 
j of them. 


1. Look out for 
measles; it will soon 
. ml be starting up again. 

DR. REGISTER We always have 
cases here and there, 
but every three to five years we may ex- 
pect quite an epidemic. Measles is es- 
pecially dangerous for children under 
three years of age; try your best to keep 
the disease from these little ones. The 
great danger in measles is pneumonia. 





2. When using blasting caps, be sure to 
count the number you take out and the 
number you use in order that none are 
left around where children can get hold 
of them. A great many serious accidents 
have occurred from the accidental ex- 
plosion of blasting caps. Blasting caps 
contain fulminate of mercury, a quick and 
powerful explosive. They explode when 
struck, heated, or picked into. It is not a 
bad plan to show the children these caps 
(if you live near where they are being 
used) and explain the dangers of them. 

3. There are six to eight wecks left of 
good swimming weather. Be careful to 
come through the last lap in safety. Know 
your swimming pool. Do not dive into 
shallow water or unknown water. Al- 
ways have a rope or pole and an inflated 
imnner auto tube handy in case of acci- 
dents. 

4. Better have the family vaccinated 
against typhoid fever. It is not too late 
to have typhoid. It is still fly time. 

5. Have all children six months to six 
years of age take toxin-antitoxin to pre- 
vent diphtheria. Three doses, a week apart, 
will prevent diphtheria in at least 85 per 
cent of the children taking it, and prob- 
ably a much higher per cent. 

6. Have all children who have not been 
vaccinated against smallpox vaccinated at 
once, in order that their arms may be 
perfectly well before entering school in 
September or October. 

7. Go over the screens and see that they 
are in first class condition. During Au- 
gust and September mosquitoes are more 
plentiful and the second crop flies are 
getting busy. You will always notice that 
once during the summer flies get scarce, 
on account of a disease or fungus growth 
that kills them off. Later we have an- 
other crop. During August and Septem- 
ber people are more or less Worn out 
and enervated on account of excessive 
heat, so we must be especially careful 
during these months or we will come 
down with malaria, typhoid fever, or 
some infectious bowel trouble. 

8. Temperance is a fine thing and a fme 
word to roll under our tongues and of 
course should be practiced in our every- 
day life. But temperance is the wrong 
word to use when dealing with poison. 
In that case total abstinence or prohibi- 
tion is the word to use. So my last health 
hint for August will be :— 


Do not patronize a bootlegger if you 
desire to be well and happy. In not pat- 
ronizing him you have helped him, be- 
Cause he has one chance less of being ov- 
erhauled by the law, and you have 100 
chances more of being as well and happy 
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MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
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|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 
(Sa 

ONDAY, August 5—Do not pick 

vegetables until you are ready to 
can them as they should not be allowed 
to stand in the hot kitchen after being 
gathered. 

Tuesday, August 6. 
—Egg milk shake is 
a splendid drink for 
the underweight child 
or for the convales- 


cent. To make it 
beat 3 eggs until 
very. light; add 4 





tablespoons sugar, 4 
teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
‘ spoon vanilla, few 
grains nutmeg and cinnamon, and 3 cups 
milk. Stir until the sugar is dissolved 
then beat well. Have everything very cold 
and serve at once. 


MBS. W. N. HUTT 


Wednesday, August 7.—Sleeping eight 
hours every night in the fresh air is like 
recharging your batteries. 

Thursday, August 8.—If grease is spill- 
ed on the oil stove it pays to wipe it off at 
once with a cloth dipped in warm soapy 
water. The longer it stays on the harder 
it will be to remove it. 

Friday, August 9.—Tf there’s a bit of 
lacquer left in the can, try using it on the 
cover of the cook book. It’s quickly done 
and the book is easily kept clean forever 
after. 

Saturday, August 10.—If you are tak- 
ing some of your products to the curb 
market this morning, don't forget the im- 
portance of attractive wrapping. Egg and 
butter cartons cost little and make your 
customers come back again and again 

Sunday, August 11.—“Dost thou love 
life? Then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of.’’-—Benja- 
min Franklin. 





| THE FARM WOMAN AS A | 
| HOSTESS | 





WONDER why we always wish to 

serve our guests with something differ- 
ent, something that means trouble and 
anxiety because we are not familiar 
enough with its preparation. If it is men 
we are entertaining we may be sure that 
the simple and familiar things please 
them best. They do not like to adven- 
ture in their feeding. If it is a salad 
you are serving, then tomatoes are worth 
more than all the congealed fruit salads 
that take much of your time to prepare. 

If it is women from town who are to 
be the farm woman's guests a novel and 
pleasing form of entertainment for them 
would be a grape arbor party in the fall 
when scuppernongs are ripe, or a melon 
cutting in the summer. There is not one 
of us town women who would not seize 
the opportunity to pick the rusty brown 
scuppernongs right from the vine, doing 
our own gathering. A grape arbor is an 
old story to the woman in the country 
but a fresh experience to the town 
woman. What could be more tempting 
to groups of arriving town guests than 
green grass, seats under shady trees, a 
hospitable hostess with pleasant friends to 
assist her in receiving, and the cool refresh- 
ing grapes and melons to follow? Per- 
haps there might be added tea-punch and 
tea cakes for the thirsty ones. A cup or 
glass of tea does seem to make for socia- 
bility—at least it seems to stimulate a 
flow of friendly talk. 

Then there is cold buttermilk and hot 
gingerbread. Isn’t that a combination fit 
for a king? And why should we not 
be independent and original and serve our 
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IN THIS FARM KITCHEN EFFICIENCY AND BEAUTY ARE REMARKABLY WELL 
COMBINED 


It was remodeled from one that was neither 


the, washtubs, fine sink, electric range, 
ieatures. 
guests what we know they do not have an 
opportunity to enjoy elsewhere? No, the 
town people don’t serve it, but that is be- 
cause they can’t. The country woman can 
be unique in her refreshments if she is 
only willing to be different. 

Speaking of things being fit for a king 
—it was Queen Alexandra who _ intro- 
duced the idea of afternoon tea as a 
semi-formal gathering. The English had 
always had their afternon cup of tea with 
the family or whoever dropped in, but the 
queen exalted tea drinking to a social 
function by enlarging it through invita- 
tion to many guests. Guests came in 


attractive nor comfortable, The new window, 


kitchen cabinet, and linoleum are all worth while 
Notice, too, how well the equipment is grouped. 


greater numbers, but the menu remained 
simple—bread and butter sandwiches, lit- 
tle cakes, berries or other fruits in sea- 
son, and a cup of tea was all that was 
considered necessary. 
MRS. JANE S. McKIMMON, 
State Home Demonstration 
Agent, North Carolina. 
! a ee ee eee 
| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT | 
a = e as | 
Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
N IMPORTANT task for any farm 
4 % homemaker is keeping the house free 








Pattern Department 











444—Whether you are looking for some- 
thing for school, college, business, or 
travel, this smart jacket suit of 
printed crepe will be found ideal. 
The bow at the neck, the pleated 
skirt, and the easily made coat col- 
lar, all recommend it to the home 
dressmaker who wishes to turn out 
a really good looking outfit. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 5% yards of 
40-inch material with 2 yards of 40- 
inch coat lining. 


3118—What small girl wouldn’t feel proud 
to wear this Frenchy little dress of 
flowered dimity? The scalloped bot- 
tom and ribbon bow give it a dress- 
ed-up look that make it charming 
for party wear. With plain hem and 
sleeves it is equally good for a 
school frock of chambray, pique, or 
broadcloth. This pattern comes in 














—— 





sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 
requires 15% yards of 36-inch material 
with 1% yards of 2%-inch ribbon. 

3129—No wardrobe is complete without one 
or two dresses made along sports 
lines. Here is one that will be liked 
equally well by the young girl and 
her mother. The yoke effect, tai- 
lored collar, the tie belt, and pockets 
all mark this one-piece frock as be- 
ing up-to-the-minute in style. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material. 


760—(Blue). Haven’t you been ad- 
miring those lovely embroidered 
handbags in the shops? You can 
easily make several for yourself or 
as gifts. The simple stitches are 
quickly completed. The _ materials 
used for the bags are heavy linen 
crash, taffeta, and crepe. 


Emb. 








from insect pests that are not only un- 
pleasant but in many instances carriers 
of dangerous disease germs. We feel sure 
that our contest “What We Use to Rid 
the House, Stock, and Farm of Flies, 
Cockroaches, Bedbugs, Ants; Mosquitoes, 
and other Insect Pests,” will bring a 
hearty response and will offer many help- 
ful suggestions. We will award a prize 
of $5 in cash for the best letter on the 
above subject. Mail all letters to the 
Contest Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman, on or before August 
31 and be sure to write your name and 
address clearly on the first page of your 
letter. 


| A LONE MOSQUITO AND ITS | 
| WAY | 


| _ 
A FARMER who lies awake half the 

night because of a mosquito buzzing 
about his head, is just as much a menace 
the following day to his own pocketbook 
and cheerful, kindly influence on_ his 
family as the man who comes to work 
after sitting up half the night with a 
sick child, according to psychologists. He 
suffers from a degree of nerve exhaus- 
tion which tends to make him sleepy, 
irritable, and careless. 








Why it is that the buzzing of a lone 
mosquito about the head of a would-be 
sleeper in the darkness of a bedroom has 
such an effect on most people, is not quite 
fully understood, but it is known that it 
will bring about a degree of exhaustion 
not reached in several hours of hard 
work. 

Medical authorities and public health 
bureaus recommend that bedrooms be 
screened and freed from mosquitoes ev- 
ery night by the use of’a reliable house- 
hold insecticide, not only because of the 
disease carrying habits of the mosquito, 
but to prevent sleeplessness and nerve ex- 
haustion, as well as malaria from the 
mosquito that does not announce its pres- 
ence with a song. 

It’s Not the Rat, It’s the Flea— 
When the dread Bubonic plague breaks 
out, a rat killing campaign immediately 
starts, which is entirely proper, but the 
fact is many times overlooked that it is 
not the rat, but the flea, that spreads this 
disease. The flea uses the rat as its pan- 
try, its house, and its automobile. 

The rat is a reservoir for the germs of 
this awful disease and the flea acts as a 
carrier from the rat to man, thus spread- 
ing the disease. The flea is a_ blood- 
sucker and, therefore, takes its disease 
germs directly from the blood stream of 
the rat and deposits them in the blood 
stream of previously healthy people. It 
is, therefore, just as important to kill the 
flea as the rat. 

To Get Mr. Moth, Be Thorough— 
The reason most folks are unable com- 
pletely rid their homes of moths, is be- 
cause they do not do a thorough job. 
Moths build their nests and hatch their 
young in the dark and warm interior of 
your furniture and your best woolen coat. 
When applying an insecticide against 
moths, see that it is introduced into the 
interior of the furniture and reaches ev- 
ery part of woolen garments, even the 
inside of pockets. The moth accounts for 
millions of dollars of unnecessary dam- 
age each year. A thorough job with a 
good insecticide or spray is a good pre- 
ventive. 

How the Cockroach Destroys Food. 
—As the wily cockroach passes over 
food, it leaves a vile odor that contam!- 
nates anything with which it comes into 
contact. Food that Mr. Roach has touch- 
ed should never be eaten. 

This insect spoils thousands of dollars 
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worth of food each year, in addition to 
the embarrassment and annoyance of hav- 
ing it in the home. Using a good in- 
secticide or spray, keeping food in tin 
cans, and permitting no crumbs or swill 
to stand around, will get rid of roaches. 

Declare War on Insects. — Insects 
such as the common house fly, mosquito, 
roach, clothes moth, represent a constant 
menace to prosperity, amounting to mil- 
lions every year. Warfare is being de- 
clared against them. 

The seriousness of the menace to health 
of disease carrying flies, mosquitoes, 
roaches, bedbugs, and other insects has 
never been appreciated by the 
general public. Insects have Le 
been looked upon and treated, 


ee 
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THE UNBROKEN ROOF LINE IS REGARDED BY ARCHITECTS 


other important records that should be 
where we can get them at a moment’s no- 
tice. Then writing paper, ink, good pens, 
pencils, rubber bands, and such conveni- 
ences should all be together where one 
can write a letter without spending half 
an hour getting ready and then run the 
risk of such an accident as Jane’s. A dic- 
tionary should be in or near the desk 
other reference books one is 
likely to need.” 


and any 


oe 


“Such a desk need not be expensive,” 
Grandpa assured her. “But do lIet’s get 
or make one that is solid. If there’s 
one thing I despise it’s a wobbly desk that 
shakes with the weight of 
my thoughts.” 

“Let’s be sure to put it 


ed 





AS OF EXTREME 


IMPORTANCE 


The loveliest old homes of any country 
the peak to the eaves. 


have 
One has a very good example of this in this modern farm home of 


roofs that sweep in unbroken lines from 


Mr. and Mrs. John Allen, Houston County, Georgia, and also in the house we are illustrating 


next week. 


Notice the sense of peace and simplicity in this home and consider how much 


the roof contributes to this. The base planting is very good as it covers the base and ties 


the house to the ground and is not very tall except 


harmless disturbers of peace 
and quiet rather than as disease car- 
riers. According to Colonel M. A. Rea- 
soner, of the United States Army Medical 
Corps, they are responsible for more 
deaths, directly and indirectly, than 
are all the wars of history added to- 
gether. 


more as 
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COMFORT FOR THE LETTER 
| WRITER | 


= Es 
4ve you sent the money for the 

fire insurance?” Mrs. Wilson asked 
her husband as they settled themselves to 
listen to the phonograph. 

“No, I haven't. And I can’t find the 
old policy to see what day it is due.” 

“Why, I thought I put that right in the 
drawer in our bedroom,” Mrs. Wilson an- 
swered thoughtfully. 

“T’ve looked there and in the closet and 
in the cupboard in the dining room—. For 
goodness sakes, Jane, what have you done 
to yourself?” he interrupted himself to 
ask his daughter, who had just come in 
the room. 

“Spilled ink all down the front of my 
new dress,” she answered ruefully. “I 
was writing some letters and I had the 
ink bottle balanced on the arm of my 
chair and—well, you see what happened.” 








“Well, well, well,” remarked Grandpa. 
“Here we are supposed to be a smart 
family. At least I believe that’s the 
Tumor around here. Yet we don’t have a 
Proper place to keep our important papers 
nor any comfortable one to write letters. 
It seems to me we aren’t quite as smart 
as we think we are.” 

“Maybe we’re not,” his son admitted. 
“A desk seems to be what we need. What 
do you think, Mother?” 

“I’ve always rather thought of a desk 
as a pretty piece of furniture rather than 
as something useful,” Mrs. Wilson an- 
Swered. “But I believe I’ve been wrong. 
-We need one to keep such papers as in- 
surance policies, tax receipts, bank books, 
farm and home accounts, and all the 


at the corners and beween the windows. 


where it gets a good light both by day and 
by night,” said Jane as she prepared to re- 
move the ink spots from her dress. “Then 
I can study my lessons there, Dad and 
Mother can get up their accounts, and we 
can all write letters in comfort.” 

“And I'll know where to find that in- 
surance policy next time,” her father 
added sheepishly as he suddenly opened his 
wallet and discovered the missing paper. 


| PATTERNS | 


L a 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at. one time, W cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 








Two pat- 


Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Aunt Hlet fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 








“The trouble about buyin dress goods 
here at home is that ever’ woman you 
despise gets a dress off the same bolt 
0’ cloth as yours.” 

“T don’t know what she saw in Jim, 
but I reckon love hid part of his faults 
an’ her folks objectin’ hid the rest.” 








Sold... 
15 Tons of Straw 


ct A Bell System Advertisement 





A FARMER near Ithaca, New 
York, wanted to have his straw 
baled, provided he could find a 
place to sell it. He drove here 
and there in his car, making in- 
quiries. No one wanted to buy. 
Then he thought of a man who 
used straw iu considerable quan- 
tity. He stepped to the tele- 
phone and called him. He sold 
him 15 tons, then and there. 


id g d 


A farmer living in Grant 
County, Ind., started to sell 
75 hogs, but thought it might 
be wise to telephone and see if 
prices were firm. Prices had 
dropped %c. He held the hogs 
and got a %c increase. 


7 g g 


There is no friend quite like the 
telephone when emergency 
threatens, whether fire, injury, 
sickness or thieves. But it is 
also valuable in the day-to-day 
duties of life—running errands 
to town, bringing spare parts 
when a machine is broken, call- 
ing neighbors and friends, find- 
ing where to buy or sell for the 
best price. 





The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 




















Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 

E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 
WV LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate land before buying. 

The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 

Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn, Dallas, Texas 
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AVYE®Y large part of the water pumped for 

live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night to supply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all 
kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the 
service rendered. 

The AERMOTOR is the original completely 
self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 
in a ti htly enclosed gear case. Its constantly increas- 
ing sales are the best evidence of superiority. 

~ For further information 


see your local AERMOTOR 
dealer or write 


AERMOTOR Co., Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


nch Houses: Dallas, Des Moines, Oskiand, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
en 



















AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the 
sun and as restless 
as the wind. In the 
slightest breezes 
they run and pump 

water. 
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More for — 
your money 


In four years the sales of Kelly-Springfield 
tires to the public have trebled. 


There can be only one reason for such a 
growth as this. 


That reason is that every year more people 
are’ discovering that Kelly tires give them 
more tire mileage and greater tire depend- 
ability—for the same money. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLYSPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


| KELLY sxtvooxTIRES 


Worm Ca 
























For Turkeys and Chickens 
The most effective method of Poultry. 
cmechante, Egat nit rn ee [os pa tral zen roe reducing worms in turkeys and Book Free 


chic kens. Our worm capsules 
contain Kamala, Nicotine and 
other chemicals that get the 
round, tape and pin _ worms. 
Order what you need for your 
flock, C. O. D. if you wish. 
Price only 2c each. 
Everard-Morris Company 
861 Rice Street, St. Paul, Minn, 


rr 

| future. The cost to you js small. eos in 

ipqpent: -real shop work. You learn witb tools. 
Write at once for free catalog 


Nashville p ool College, Dept.33 Nashville Tenn 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your 
The Progressive Farmer.” 





advertisement in 














TERBORO. Me He 


33 Rowen ee 
Write for a Copy of “Your Golden weer sr ewewy 


{ who lives in Chiriqui, 


YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 
= 


When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 
Recently we sent a prize to Marion 
Ince of addressing him as Miss. 
Marion wrote back: “I’m glad it was a 
cash prize, not 
some other kind, 
else you might have 
sent me a_ doll.” 
Pardon us, old 
scout, we know 
you don’t want to 
be a girl. 5 
The Oklahoma 4- 
H dairy judging 
team, representing 
the club boys of America, recently won 
the international contest in England. They 
were competing with the English boys’ 
team. Congratulations to you Oklahomans. 
A parade slogan carried by 4-H 
club members expresses the sentiment of 








Texas, 





those who will make our future farm 
leaders. It read: “We like to visit the 
city but the farm is the place to live.” 


You bet a real farm is the place to live. 
. . . A standard pin is now available 
to every 4-H club boy or girl. Ask your 
local leaders about it or write me if you 
want further information. . . . A girl 
Panama, has writ- 
ten for us a very interesting article 
about life in her country which we ex- 
pect to print in an early issue. In the 
meantime just listen to this from her :— 


There’s an American girl at the Volcan who 
just came down with her dad on a visit from 
California. She is just 19, and I certainly am 
glad she is not going to stay here. She can’t 
keep still a minute. “Let’s do something” is 
about all she can say, or “Oh, Paul” 
talks a lot to an American boy up there.) 
If a girl can’t say more than that, do you 
know I'd rather be dumb? I’ve always been 
more or less bashful with people—though 
I'm chock full of energy and pep—and I can’t 
keep up a conversation about nothing. Why, 
I wouldn’t if I could. If that is what all 
American boys and girls are like, why please 
deliver me! 


(she 


blame her for not lik- 
American boys and girls if all of them 
fitted the description she gives Sut we 
know they aren't all that way. Anyway, 
you'll enjoy the story and our thanks are 
due Frances Carroll of South Carolina 
for helping us to obtain it 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 
Our Knowledge Shelf.—Do you like 


[ wouldn’t much 
ing 


to make 


things? Do you like to build handy devices 
for your room, for mother, and for‘ all about 
the farm? Then you'll want to write the 





on Wood Utilization, U.S. 
Washington, D. C., 


| National Committee 
Department of Commerce, 


for a copy of the booklet, “‘You Can Make It.” 

| It’s the first of a series of booklets describ- 
ing more.than 1,200 plans for making useful 
: articles from wood. 


I Ask You.—Wouldn't you like to help Un- 


i cle P. F. write his column? Send in your 

| ideas for any one of the features for whic! 
you have something. If your idea is ac- 
cepted you'll get your name in the paper 
nd a nice prize besides. 


To Test Your Observation.—Have you ever 


25- ‘SQUARE WORD SQUARES | 





Across 
1. Used in making a 
fire. 
2. The clear blue of 
the sky. 


3. What an Irish po- 
tato produces. 

4. A formula of Chris- 
tian faith 

5. Flocks of sheep. 


Down the same as 


Across. 
Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 
1. Elore. 4. Relic. 
2. Lover. 5. Erect. 
3. Ovule. 





The Progressive Farmer 


From 7 to 17 | 


1 
Oe Address Letters to UncleP Flare of Prosessivefarmer 





horned tomato worm covered with 
white masses of eggs, small, silky, and cocoon 
shaped? Did you know what they were? 
if you can discover such a worm before next 
week’s paper comes. : 


seen a big 


See 


Now for a Fair Prize Winner.—After the 


judges had taken unusual care in making 
lections, and after winners had been an- 
nounced in our July 13 issue, we found that 


the second prize 
test was itself 


winner in the drawing con- 
either a tracing or a very ac- 
curate copy and so we have had to discard 
it entirely. Miss Hattie E. Barringer, Union 
County, Arkansas, is hereby awarded second 
prize. Her drawing was originally given 
“Special Mention.”’ 


Sincerely yours, 





CLUB WORK TO DO NOW | 


By B. O. WILLIAMS | 





COTTON CLUB 


OTTON is late. Many squares have 
not yet developed into bolls. This 
makes it necessary to ward off boll wee- 
vil damage as long as possible if a nor- 
mal crop is to be set. 


2. Late dusting 
may save many small 
bolls as well as 
squares. 


Plan now to sow 
winter cover crops in 
cotton middles dur- 
ing September and 
October. 


CORN CLUB 


B. 0. WILLIAMS 1. Donot cultivate 
large corn close and 
deep. Such cultivations late in the season 
may do more harm than good by cutting 
roots. 
2. Fodder pulling means reduction in 
yield and quality of corn and the securing 
of forage that is of a very low feed value. 


PIG CLUB 
Allow plenty of 
shade. 
Feed, liberally. 

3. Use balanced rations; 
meal, or milk balances corn. 

4. Use forage. Forage saves $2 or $3 
on every hundred pounds of hog you 
raise. 

5. Get rid of lice. 

6. Begin preparation for showing hogs 
at county and state fairs. Train your 
hogs to drive. Consult county agent about 
trimming feet and grooming for show. 


fresh water and 


tankage, fish 


CALF CLUB 
If your calf is beginning to get fat 
cut down on the grain feed. Fat is 
usually observed under the throat, over 
the withers, and on the rump. 
2. Begin blanketing the calf which will 


be shown this fall. Satisfactory blankets 
may be made from feed sacks. 

3. Keep the calf in 
tilated, clean stall. 

4. Cut green feed for the calf. Give it 
plenty of exercise by leading it an hour 
or so each day. 

Wash the calf thoroughly with soap 
and water about once in ten days. 

6. Plenty of clean, 
sential at this time. 
and hair. 

ENTOMOLOGY CLUB 
with 
acre 


a light, well ven- 


dry bedding is es- 
{ 


This protects hide 


1. Dust 
pounds per 

2. Dusting 
to 15 


control 


calcium arsenate at five 
for weevil at this season. 


. ra ? 
with sulphur at rate of 1 
pounds per acre, is the simplest 
for red spider on cotton. 
kinds may raz 


3. Caterpillars of many 


the leaves of many kinds of plants. Dust- 
ing with 1 pound calcium arsenate to 4 
pounds lime is a fairly good standard 
remedy. 

Usually August is rather a slack month 
so far as fresh insect outbreaks are col, 
cerned 


(Note.—This information collected from st 
ject matter divisions, Clemson Agricultural 
College.) 
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Banners of Scoutcratt | 
By JOHN CASE Copyright 1929 by 


. B. Lippincott Co. 








THE STORY SO FAR 

N order to foster friendship between Lone 
es Tribe and city Troop, Arthur Frost, 
Tribe Guide and teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture in Pleasant Valley, took his tribe on two 
visits to the city as guests of the Troop of his 
friend and war buddy, Bill Graham. Warm 
friendships were formed between members of 
the two groups and plans laid for a return 
visit of the Troop to Pleasant Valley. 

Rodney Spencer, chief of the Tribe, visited 
in the palatial home of Terence Sullivan, 
Senior Patrol leader of the Troop, whose 
father was a millionaire banker, and in the 
tenement home of Mike Moran, whose father 
was a truck driver. 

Tradition in the Valley said that the Spen- 
cers had Indian blood in their veins and that 
somewhere on Oaklawn, the Spencer farm, 
there was a copper mine which Indians had 
long ago operated. Rod and his pal, Jack 
Barry, had. spent many hours searching in 
vain for it, using as their guide a map which 
had been in the Spencer family for generations. 

Among the hired men at Oaklawn was Den- 
ton, a new-comer, who appeared interested in 
the talk about the mine. When the family 
return:d from a trip one day they found 
Denton and Hansen, one of the older hired 
men, gone, and Rod’s room turned topsy turvy. 
Apparently an attempt had been made to find 
the map, but the secret hiding place had re- 
mained undiscovered. 

Carl Lindstrom, an “air tramp,’ made a 
forced landing on the Oaklawn pasture and 
accepted an invitation to visit the Spencers. 
During his stay he taught Rod the rudiments 
of aviation, finding him an apt pupil. 

While Troop Scouts were camped at Clear 
Lake, after having visited for a week in homes 
of Lone Scouts, Rod made his first solo flight. 
While flying over the almost impenetrable 
hills on the far limits of Oaklawn, he saw two 
men at work with pick and spade. They 
scrambled to cover on seeing the plane. Rod- 
ney decided not to tell about seeing them until 
he could investigate further. 

Lone and Troop Scouts met for a day’s con- 
test in Scouting requirements. The first con- 
test—the 80-yard dash—was won by Jamie 
(Sliver) Stewart of the Troop, with Jack Barry 
the runner-up. 


S THE Scouts entered in the one 
hundred yard race lined up for in- 
spection there was a murmur of admira- 
tion from the crowd and then a ripple of 
applause. Lean, well 
muscled, and _ lithe, 
Rodney Spencer and 
Terence Sullivan 
looked every inch the 
athlete. Terry was 
smiling and chatting 
with his mates while 
Rod, lips set in grim 
lines, stood as im- 
movable as a statue. 
The Girl Scouts sent 
up a cheer of encour- 
agement as Frost 
came over to give final instructions. 
“Who is the pretty Girl Scout leader, 
Art?” queried Graham. “She seems 
mightily interested in this race.” 


“That’s Helen Burnett,” answered 
Frost. “As it happens she has two com- 
peting cousins, Burch and Stewart. But 
she’s probably ‘rooting’ for Rod Spencer 
although Rod never has taken much of a 
‘shine’ to girls. To tell you a secret, Bill, 
I'm afraid our boys will need cheering. 
If you win this race you'll win all the 
swimming contest points for I’ve seen 
Terry Sullivan in action. But here goes. 
Ready? Get set!” 

Again the crack of a pistol. Al Burch 
dove like a flash and was off for the dis- 
tant float. Mike Moran drew alongside 
and to the cheering onlookers it was evi- 
dent that here were two pace makers. It 
Was not until the turn was made that 
Terry and Rod, rival leaders of the 
Squads, came up to. take the lead away 
from their mates and fight desperately to 
fain. Surging forward, sleek red head 
almost against black-haired one, the rivals 
matched skill learned in pool and lake. 
Suddenly Terry drew away and a cry 
went up from the watching Lone Scouts 
for Rodney Spencer had slowed, hesitated, 
and fallen behind. 





JOHN CASE 


FEW more strokes and the crown of 

. victory would be his but Terence 
Sullivan did not make them. A _back- 
ung glance had shown him the agony on 
s face and as the others surged on 
€rry turned back. Even as the doughty 
Oran nosed Al Burch out to win and 





Tony Lazare touched the bank to clinch 
third honors for the Troop Scouts, their 
Senior Patrol Leader was quietly towing 
his cramp-afflicted rival to shore while 
the crowd cheered and applauded a Scout- 
manlike deed. 

‘Scoutmaster Graham and Guide Frost, 
the race forgotten, came running up as 
Terry helped Rod from the water. “Any- 
thing serious, Rod?” asked Frost anx- 
iously. “Can we do anything for you?” 

“Common old muscle cramp,” replied 
Red. “A little rubbing and I'll be all 
right again. Terry, you should have kept 
on and won. I could have made it all 
right alone.” 

“You were out of the race, Rod,” re- 
plied Terry, ‘and it was no more than 
fair to let the other fellows fight it out. 
Looked like a dead heat between us. Any- 
way, it never pays to take a chance.” 

“There speaks a Scout Life Guard, fel- 
lows,” observed Guide Frost. “Some of 
our boys must fit themselves for that 
test. I’m glad your Scouts won, Terry, 
even if we did lose. My guess is that 
you would have beaten Rod out. You go 
through the water like a torpedo.” 


Rodney Spencer looked down at his 
pal, Jack Barry, who had been vigorously 
massaging the offending leg muscle. His 
eyes were dark with pain, not physical. 
“I know Terry would have won over me, 
Prof,” said Rod and his voice was bitter, 
“but that would have been all right. What 
I can’t get over is falling down on my 
job when my mates depended upon me.” 


“Forget it son, forget it!’ Scoutmaster 
Graham slapped Rod’s back resoundingly. 
“It’s certainly no disgrace to have a mus- 
cle cramp in a swimming match. You'll 
get your chance at us in the marathon. It 
won't be wise for you to go in the water 
again for this Water Buddy stunt and 
we'll just have the Scouts of my Troop 
demonstrate. Terry, you and Mike go 
through the life saving stunts.” 


T WAS a beautiful sight as, working 

together like a well-oiled machine, the 
two Scout Life Guards exemplified the 
first aid work of the third degree. Frost's 
Lone Scouts were impressed for to most 
of them swimming was “just swimming.” 
Here were city boys whose only aquatic 
opportunity was the private or municipal 
swimming pool, more at home than they 
possibly could be in an element which 
most of them had been familiar with al- 
most from babyhood. 
solved that swimming thereafter would 
not be mere play. 


Guide Frost and Scoutmaster Graham 


had been standing apart talking to Rod- 
ney Spencer’s father who had thanked 


Terry Sullivan in a few sincere, well- 
chosen words for his unselfish action. 
3ack they came to the waiting group and 
the Lone Scout leader held up his hand 
for silence. “Scoutmaster Graham,” he 
announced, “has felt that we should call 
off the 14-mile hike used in the third de- 
gree test which we had expected to make 
a marathon. He believes that Rodney 
Spencer, who we feel is our best man, 
should not undertake so severe a test. 
But I : 

Up sprang Rod from the grass where 
he had been resting. ‘Please go on with 
it, Prof,” cried Rodney. “I’m all right. 
Don’t keep the boys out of a big event 
Just on my account. I can run it.” 

Guide Frost smiled approvingly. “You'll 
get your chance, Scout,” he replied, “but 
I agree with my friend Graham. What 
we've decided to do is to adopt the 1924 
World Scout Jamboree championship 
plan of a Patrol Obstacle race, selecting 
eight Scouts from each Troop. The dis- 
tance will be three miles instead of the 
fourteen. In making this obstacle race 
the Scouts must be prepared for every- 
thing that has to do with the Scout Law 
and the degree tests which includes signal- 
ing. One Scout from the Troop and one 
from the Tribe will wear a bathing suit 
under his uniform. Each patrol will car- 
ry a rope sixty feet long. You will run 
in pairs and the first two Scouts back win 
the race.” Instantly there was a buzz of 
inquiry and anticipation. Here indeed 
was something new. Signaling, life sav- 
ing tests perhaps, tracking, stalking, use 
of the compass, would be required. De- 
sire was written on the face of every 





Promptly they re- ! 
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TASTE the 
Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 


Hot days lose their terror 
in the cooling freshness of 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 










The dry mouth is moistened 
and edgy nerves calmed by 
this little joy bringer. 


Big in benefits, small 
in cost. 
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7. rabbits simply 
can’t escape the certainty of a Peters 
shot string. There is a difference in 
the quality of different makes of 
ammunition ... and the proof of 
superiority is not hard to establish. 
Write us (or use the coupon) for an 
amazing free booklet entitled “What 













The 


Happens After The Shot Is Fired”. Peters 
Cartridge 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CoO. 7 Company 
Dept. H-35 ept. H-3S., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a copy 
of your | free booklet, 
“What Happens Alter the 
Shot Is Fired”. 


New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 











AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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THE BILOA/ 


OYBEAN 


SPECIAL —~ 


IC A514 plant 



























Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Ordér early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. Price $150 f. o. b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 
Giant Bean pig Sap ones: price $125 
‘. . factory. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 
LaGrange, N. C. 










































copper-content 
galvanized 


ROSSMETAL 


RIBS 
—BINS 


Safe. Dependable. More 
money from your crop. 
Write today. Checkitems 


wanted. 
ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO. 
itéues 809 Warder, Springfield, O. 


Brooder 
Hog Houses 


Cribs @ tiacsem | 
















EDISTO ACADEMY 


SEIVERN, S. C. 
A Christian. Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 
» Christian environment—Standard work—Strong Lit- 
erary Societies—Good Athletics—Healthful Location 
Minimum expense. 
NEXT SESSION OPENS AUGUST 27 
Write for catalogue 








PLOP SE 





















EVERGREENS, 
ROSES, SHADE AND. FRUIT 
Write for our catalogue—free. 

» SALESMEN WANTED—ask for details. 


HOWARD-HICKORY COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 102, 









FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
TREES. 





Hickory, N. C. 






























SELL Your = s; 
Surplus Products 


You can find buyers for your sur- 
plus whether you have Seeds, Hogs, 
Cattle or Poultry by running an 
advertisement on this page. Your 
message will reach 550,000 farmers 
in the South, each week. The cost a 
is very low. 1 


‘ For advertisers who only wish to 
® cover certain states our separate 
editions are a distinct advantage. 
© editions are the Texas, Caro- 
linas-Virginia, Mississippi Valley, 
Kentucky-Tennessee and Georgia- 
Alabama. Let us quote you our low 
rates for advertising in these edi- “ 
tions and tell . ree more about the 
wonderful m et they cover. A 
ni letter or postal addressed to our 
nearest office will bring full in- 
formation. 





=e a] 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 

Birmingham, Ala. Psi 

Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 

Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 














































ADVERTISE in the PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER FOR RESULTS 















GAVE & vo ech I Get your Koofing direct from 
the vy A d keep in your own pocket the 
pro oP age the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 

lvanized Corrugat Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. rite 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices, 
BREE SAMPLES 

Raleigh Fence & Roofing Ce. 
Dept. P-3 Raleigh, W. C. 
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4 81,000 
VA. 4 89,000 
NC cod 1,892,000 
* UIHITTIETE IN 1,911,000 
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FLA. 111,000 
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We regret that while our July 20 acr 
in each state for cotton acreage, it did 
of one state as compared with another. 
tion is made. The figures in each case 
1928 acreage, the shaded line the 1929 
from official estimates of the Crop Repor 
ment of Agriculture. 


ae COMPARISON C OF COTTON ACREAGE BY STATES 

















4,154,000 
MISS 4,403,000 
RIAD EES 2,052,000 

LA. yamreneee. 2,216,000 
: 4,420, 000 
OKLA 4,685,000 
tices lean 3,834,000 
ARK. yenreemeereensis 4,064,000 
2 123,000 
NMEX,, 132,000 
= 202,000 
ARIZ. iy 227,000 
om 223,000 
18,330,000 

18,697,000 


chart accurately indicated changes 
not indicate by scale the relative acreages 
In the accompanying drawing this correc- 
represent acres, the solid line representing 
acreage. All figures are for July 1 and are 
ting Board of the United States Depart- 


cage 





Scout but as Graham and Frost selected 
the lucky 16 competitors there were 
cheers for the lads chosen. As theirs by 
right Chief Spencer was chosen to lead 
the Lone Scout patrol while Senior Pa- 
trol Leader Sullivan lined up his seven 
mates for the start of the race. 

with us,” announced 


i ee is new 

Guide Frost, “and I'll have to select 
a committee of men to go on ahead and 
arrange for the obstacles every true Scout 
must be ready to overcome. In the mean- 


time Scoutmaster Graham will conduct 
tests on first aid, cooking, axe work, 
judging, and nature study. That will 


keep you Scouts busy until those in the 
obstacle race get back. We are giving 
all you fellows who have passed the third 
degree a real test today. Of course we 
are just sketching this degree work,” 
added Frost turning to the interested fath- 
ers and mothers standing by, “but you will 
get the ‘meat’ of it. The day is long and 
we'll take all of it. Take ’em over, Bill.” 

“I’m not so good at cooking but I'm 
‘there’ at the eating,” remarked Herman 
Schultz who had not been named among 
the chosen eight. “I vote for that test 
first.” The boys laughed and bantered 
their hungry friend but Graham ruled 
that first aid should be demonstrated. 
Then would come signaling. There would 
be ample time for all these tests while 
the obstacle race was being run. Off went 
the members of Frost’s committee with 
instructions to meet the racing Scouts 
along the course of the hike which was to 
be run one and one-half miles and back 
to the starting point along another line. 
These men were charged with the task of 
informing competitors what was expected 
of them and the Scouts placed on honor 
to complete the test. “The day is young 
yet,” announced Guide Frost as some of 
his men hurried away afoot and others 
left tor the more distant points by motor 
car. “We'll all be ready for the big bas- 
ket dinner that will be waiting when we 
get back but give the Scouts time to com- 
plete their work. This is to be a real test 
of knowledge and quick thinking.” 


ACH group sent up a cheer as the 
picked Scouts were off at racing 
speed, soon to be lost in screening forest. 
The change in plan had paired Spencer 
and Barry against Sullivan and Stewart 
as leaders of the rival clans. New lead- 
ers must be found for Lone Scouts and 
Troop Scouts left with the main body. 
They proved to be patrol leaders Brown- 
ing and Lazare. In the beginning it was 
difficult to concentrate on the tests with 
thought of their mates away but soon ap- 
plause of the watchers for work well 
done stirred the rivals to action. Scout- 
master Graham proved a fair and impar- 
tial judge, criticising or commending as 
the work merited. 


It soon became evident that in this test 
of the third degree each group excelled 
according to environment. Troop Scouts 
with more time for instruction and prac- 
tice proved better in first aid, code signal- 
ing, and even in fire building and cooking. 
Out in the open Herman Schultz ar- 
ranged for a fire almost in a twinkling, 
had it going with a single match and had 
his “kabob” sizzling while Lone Scouts 
still were fire building. 


In use of the axe Lone Scouts made 
their city friends “look foolish” as Mar- 
vin Browning put it. Even Audrey Brown 
was better than the best the Troop offer- 


usually a trained woodsman. In nature tests 
and size and distance judging the country 
lads also showed natural aptitude which 
gave them the edge. As the test work 
progressed the Scouts’ visitors showed 
keen appreciation and enjoyment with a 
number of boys expressing themselves as 
eager to join Lone Scout ranks. 

Scoutmaster Graham was _ puzzled. 
“You Scouts have done fine work,” he 
announced, “but I don’t see where I can 
hang a victory wreath. Honors are even 
and if Frost’s Lone Scouts should win 
the obstacle race it will be an even break 
for the day. This race is an important 
event and points will equal those won by 
us in the sprints and swimming match. 
Not that I expect you to win,” Graham 
concluded smiling at the boy friends of 
his war buddy, “but there’s that possi- 
bility. We'll tighten our belts and wait 
until the Scouts show up before luncheon 


is served. You boys may occupy your- 
selves as you like until that time. Hours 
have passed and they should be here 
soon.” 


(Continued next week) 
~ Dodou FnowYou 


-funday fcho svar? 


Seven Questions and Answers About 
Belshaszar’s Feast 





“s 
Who was Belshazzar? 
Belshazzar was the last ruler of Babylon. 


He was the son of Nabonidus, the king, and 
a descendant of Nebuchadnezzar—prob- 
a grandson. 


was 
ably 
II 

With whom was he engaged in war at the 
time of the downfall of Babylon? 

At the time of the fall of Babylon, Bel- 
shazzar was engaged in war with Cyrus, 
king of the Medes and Persians. 

Ill 


How did Belshazzar conduct himself during 
the revelry? 

Despite the fact that his 
sieged, Belshazzar staged 
with his court and concubines. 
he asked for the sacred vessels taken from 
Solomon’s temple by Nebuchadnezzar and 
drank wine from them. 

IV 


What happened when he drank from the 
sacred vessels? 


capital was be- 
a drunken orgy 
At its height, 


As Belshazzar drank the wine, a man’s hand 
appeared above his head. With extended 
forefinger, the hand traced this message upon 
the wall: “Mene. Mene. Tekel. Upharsin.” 


Vv 
What happened when the wise men were 
unable to decipher it? 


The king was dissatisfied with 
nation of his wise men. 
ite wife. 


the expla- 
Then came his favor- 
She suggested that Daniel be 


sum- 
moned to give an interpretation. 
VI 
What did Daniel do? 
Daniel was offered a rich reward, which 


refused. Then he gave his interpretation of 
the message. ‘‘Mene,” said he, meant fin- 
ished. Tekel meant weighed. Upharsin meant 
divided. “God hath numbered thy kingdom and 
brought it to an end,” said he. “Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
Thy kingdom is divided and given to the 
Medes and Persians.” 
Vil 


How quickly was Daniel’s interpretation of 
the message fulfilled? 

On the same night, Babylon was taken and 
Beishazzar slain. 
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~ When Labels Are Libels 


HE Pure Food and Drug Act passed 

by Congress in 1906 was a step in 
legislative righteousness. Prior to that 
time one could not tell by the outside of a 
package of goods 
what was on the in- 
side. 


Adulteration of 
foods had become a 
national scandal, 
Peanut hulls were 
masquerading as 
ground coffee. Wal- 
nut hulls were doing 
duty as black pep- 
per. Timothy sced 
was replacing strawberry seed faked 
strawberry jam. Oleo was boasting itself 
to be butter. 

Fortunes were made by lying labels. 
Today it is different. No reputable con. 
cern would dare to do business under a 
false label. It has aided commercial hon- 
esty, and reduced the peril of eating im- 
pure foods or taking adulterated drugs. 

ie |e | 
are not confined to 
are everywhere. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


3ut labels 
merce. They 

We have race labels. Each race feels 
itself superior to every other race. Since 
you and I are in no way responsible 
either for being on the earth, or for the 
color of our skin, it does not become us 
to boast of a goodness we do not have, 

nd hide behind a color label. None of 
us is so very good. The “rank is but 
the guinea stamp.” The man behind the 
tag is what counts. 

1949 

We have respectability labels. The do- 
ing or not doing of certain things gives 
us a sense of superiority. How often the 
badge of respectability is but a cheap 
veneer. If the worst thoughts of the 
best people were written across their fore- 
heads they would hide their heads. No 
better way of helping the world can b: 
found than that of honestly trying to live 
up ta one’s label. 


| | 

We have religious labels. 1 have a Iet- 
ter from a reader of this paper which 
says “‘good conduct does not depend upon 
church going.” There is much truth in 
what he says. If everyone who belongs 
to church or professes religion would live 
up to his label, the Christian faith would 
soon be universal. 


com- 


found much fault with the re- 
ligious leaders of his day. He said that 
they were “blind leaders of the blind.” He 
ca'led them “whited sepulchers.” He said, 
“Beware of false prophets who come to 
you in sheep’s clothing.” 


Jesus 


The worst kind of a sinner is a faking 
saint. Sailing under false colors is con- 
sidered a high crime even in war. Parad- 
ing behind a false label is a high crime 
in the field of character. 


97 

I like the sound of the word sincere 
It comes from two Latin words which 
mean without wax. Sincere honey in the 
Roman market was free from wax. 

What is more beautiful on this earth 
ive a person whose sincerity is so evt- 
dent that he does not have to paste a false 
label upon himself? Blessed is he whose 
goodness is so transparent that his label 
ts not a libel. 


Javorite ible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 

ND the King shall answer and say 

4A unto them, Verily I say unto you, 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 

the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.—Matt. 25:40. 

He only is my rock and my salvation: 

he is my defense: I shall not be moves 

—Psalms 62:6. 
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A wonderful 
new invention 


BIG YANK 


Go to your dealer and ask to see 
the new Big Yank Flyer work shirt. 
Nothing like so much value for 
twice the price. 


This new Big Yank has more 
durability, more comfort, more 
style and better material than was 
ever combined in a dollar work 
shirt. It is air cooled. Patented 
ventilators allow the shirt to 
breathe, giving a circulation of air 
under the arms and in the back 
where you sweat. Perspiration 
causes fabrics to rot and wear out. 
The new ventilators prolong the 
life of Big Yank. Thread-riveted 
at all strain points. Cut oversize 
throughout. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


More dealers display and rec- 
ommend Big Yank Work Shirts 
than any other. 


Write us if you cannot get 
Big Yank Flyer Work Shirts—3 for 
$3.00, post paid. 


(Ask for Big Yank 
Athletic Underwear) 


$1000 Reward 


will be paid to anyone furnishing 
proof that the BIG YANK Work 
Shirt or any of the other advertised 
Reliance products are being made 
anywhere except in the Reliance 
sunlit factories, under the most 
sanitary conditions, by trained 
women operatives. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


——— 
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SOUNDS LIKE A DRUG STORE 

For Sale: A full-blooded cow giving 
3 tons of hay, a lot of chickens, and a cook 
stove.—Want ad. 

. A NEW TRICK 

“T say! That horse you sold me has drop- 
ped down dead.” 
“Cant “éip st, sit. (E 
"ad ’im.” 
AT LEAST THE AD WAS READ 
“Do you find that advertising brings quick 
results?” 

“T should say it does! The 
advertised for a night watchman, 
night the safe was robbed.”’ 


YES, YES, HOW TRUE 
“What do you think of the two candidates?” 
asked one free and enlightened voter of an- 
other. 
“What do I think of them?’ was the re- 
ply. “Well, when I look at them I’m thankful 
only one of them can get elected.” 


milk, 


never did that while 


I 





other day we 
and _ that 


“ADVANCE AND GIVE THE DISCOUNT” 

To a Jewish ex-service man an acquaintance 
remarked: “So you were in the army, Ikey?” 

“Oh, I vas in the army,” was the proud 
response. 

“Did you get a commission?” 

“No only my vages!” 


BUT SO IS CICERO 
The Chicagoan was calling Milwaukee and 
was told that the charge would be a dollar. 
“A dollar for that distance. Why, I can 
get hell for less than that,” he stormed. 
“Yes, but Milwaukee is outside of the city 
limits,’ the operator replied. 


| NO REASON TO FOAM AT THE MOUTH 


H A gentleman of color was detected taking 
a bath in the drinking water tank on a Mis- 


sissippi river boat. The captain came after 
him wrathfully, breathing fire. 

“Get out of there! Do you want to give 
us hydrophobia?” 

“It’s all right, boss,” replied the Nubian. 


“Ah’m not using soap.” 


RUBBING IT IN 

An American go-getter went into a barber’s 
shop in Glasgow, and while he was being 
lathered criticized the general backwardness 
of Scotland. 

“You don’t specialize enough,’ he said. 
*You should stick to one branch of a thing 
and master it completely. To specialize is 
the only way to get on.” 


The barber. said nothing, finished his lath- 
ering, and sat down to read. 
The American turned around and _ said: 


“Now, then, get a rustle on. I’m waiting to 
be shaved.” 

“We only lather here,” said the barber. “It’s 
our specialty. If you want to be shaved, 
you'll have to go into the next street.” 





By J. P. ALLE Y—Oopyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
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I HEAH TELL DEY DONE 
MADE DOLLAH BILLS 
SHAWTER — / LAwp, 
Lawp// EN ID DONE 
BIN STRETCHIN’ ‘EM 


FUTHERN DEYD GO. 
ENNY- How// 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Auto sho git you dah en git you back, 
but you ain’ nevuh got time to stay no- 
whar!! 














From an unretouched 
photographofaMulch 
Paper trial at the 
Dominion Experimen- 
tal Station, Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 


SEND FOR THIS 


s—This has been a Mulch Paper Year! 


(Soo. R) T7 


TWO ROWS OF CANTALOUP 
One Yielded 26 Melons—the other 121! 


What’s the Answer? 


ROM all over the country 
the reports come in. Big- 
ger yields! Earlier crops! 
Better prices! Less weeding! 
It has been a Mulch Paper 
ear. Gator-Hide has proved 
eyond all doubt that it is 
a real worker of miracles! 


Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
stimulates and hastens plant 
growth by increasing the 
ground temperature and by 
conserving the soil mois- 
ture. It keeps weeds down 


INTERNATIONAL 


direct. 


by the simple process of 
blanketing them. 

Try Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper this year in late season 
plantings when increased 
soil temperature is so much 
to be desired. Even if you 
only cover a few rows, you'll 
get enough evidence to 
warrant large scale planting 
under Gator-Hide next year. 

If your regular dealer 
can’t supply you, write 


PAPER ‘COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division, Room 1199 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gator-HipE Mutcu PAPER 


This paper is li- 
censed for use in the 
37 states east of 
Colorado under the 
patents of Charles 
F. Eckart, theinven- 
tor of mulch paper, 
which are owned 
bythe International 
Paper Company. 










Maket45 a Week and up 
Cash profits paid daily 
No question about it, any man can 
easily earn $45 a week and up. just 
showing our wonderful outfit and 
taking orders for our high je tai- 
loring. Never before such low prices 

and beautiful styles. 


Cc othes FREE 





New Style Outfit of large real cloth samples 
—everrtbing furnished FREE. Wrete today for 
free eust offer and big money-making plane. 


a iv 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. 11-223, Chicago 














We willsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
i . not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 


Uf satisfactory, costs $2.50. I: 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. wR.-14 ALTIMORE, MD. 








WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. H-18 PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 






























Reet . eb hee 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The limit 
of f, ry Just think! 
AGENUINE DAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
rial, and on terms as low as 


$4) A MONTH 


fn case you decide 

to buy. Magnificent 
{nstruments in quartered oak 
_ 4 finished 














the standard prices—and $1 
worth of records FREE. 

Send No Money 
Just a postal with your name 
and address. Only a limited 






% number of machines shipped 
# on this extra-liberal offer. 
B® Better act quickly. This is 
a life-time opportunity. 
DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept. 82X166 KOKOMO, IND. 
Kill All Fli THEY SPREAD 
I ies DISEASE 
Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills ali flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, oun venient and 
a - cheap. Lasts allsea- 
i SRS y son, Made of metal, 
AGy PO iat a can’t spill or tip over; 
Ag Ur yf will not sc:] or injure 
SMES Poi Aay enything. Guaran 
> ae LN AE: Insist upon 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


from your dealer, 
Brooklyn N. ¥, 












HAROLD SOMERS 








{‘  - YOUR 


NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
poultry, or livestock you have on 
band, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A small classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 
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Left to right, sitting: 


William F. 
of Oklahoma 


left to right: 
William§, 


ug, 


Carl City, cotton; C, 


- MEET US AT CLEMSON 
COLLEGE | 


(Concluded from page 8) 


Snelling, president Fairfield Sheep Growers’ 


Association, and R. H. Lemmon and R, W. 
Coarsey, county agents Fairfield and Chester 
counties respectively. 

Dairying 
“Pasture Feeding Versus Barn Feeding for 


Cows,”’ E. C 
Experiment 


Elting, associate dairyman, S., C. 
Station. 


“Dairying in Its Relation to Southern Farm- 
Ta | H. McClain, Dairy Husbandman, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department 


of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Agronomy—Cotton Day 


“The Effect of Fertilizer on Earliness,” Dr. 
T. S. Buie, chief, Agronomy Division. 

“Lessons From the Cotton Contest,” R. W. 
Hamilton, extension agronomist. 

“How Darlington County Fights the Boll 
Weevil,” J. M. Napier, county agent. 

“What Makes the Price of Cotton?” H. R. 
Tolley. 

“New Ideas in Producing and Using Cotton,” 
R. J. Cheatham, cotton technologist, Division 
of Cotton Marketing, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Agricultural Engineering 

“Reducing Production Costs With Machin- 
ery,” Prof. John W. Carpenter, research ag 
ricultural engineer, Mississippi Experiment 


Station. 


“Supervised Power Farming Demonstra- 
tions in South Carolina,” J. T. McAlister, ex- 
tension agricultural engineer. Discussion: L. 
O. Funderburk, Camden, and Wm. R. Wanna- 
maker, St. Matthews. 


Horticulture 
“The Use of Paper Mulch in Growing Veg- 
etables,’’ Prof. R. A. McGinty. 
“Essentials 
Potatoes,” L. 


in Storing and Curing Sweet 
H. Lewis. 


Poultry 
“Feeding the Farm Flock,” F. E, Mitchell, 
superintendent, Georgia Egg Laying Contest, 
Athens, Ga. 
“Preventing Common Diseases of Poultry,” 
Dr. W. K. Lewis, State Veterinarian, Colum- 
bia, S. C. 


Entomology 

“How to Control the Curculio (or Peach 
Worm), Codling Moth (or Apple Worm), and 
Other Fruit Insects,"” M. H. Brunson, exten- 
sion entomologist. 

“How to Control the Mexican Bean Beetle, 
Rean Leaf Beetle, Cotton Flea Hopper, and 
Discussion of Cotton Seedling Injury Prob- 
lems,” C. © Eddy, associate entomologist. 
South Carolin. Experiment Station. 





B. 


Denman, of Farmington, Mo., livestock. 
Home Demonstration Work 
Demonstrations of Home Equipment. Miss 
Lonny I. Landrum and Miss Harriet B. Lay- 
ton. 
“The Gardening and Canning Budget—The 


Budget.” A. E. Schilletter. 
MIDDAY SESSION 
11 a. m., College Auditorium 
Band Music, 
Assembly Singing, led by Mrs. T. 
den 


Garden 


Band. 
D. Plow- 


Parris Island Marine 


“Organization, the Cornerstone of Progress,” 
louis J. Taber, Master, The National Grange. 
the 
supervision of 
Department 


Contest, under 
Demonstration 


Dress 
Home 


Cotton 
the 


Review of 


the 


AFTERNOON 

Agricultural Engineering 
Featuring Vari- 
ous Types of Two-Horse Cultivators and lat- 
est developments in tillage and prepara- 
tion machinery. 

Bie Team Hitch, 4 to 

At 4:30 p. m., Demonstration of latest type 
machinery for boll weevil control. ; 


Machinery Demonstrations, 


soil 


8 mules as a team. 


Agronomy 
Plant Identification Contest, S. L. 


in charge. 


Jeffords 


Visiting Experimental Plots 


Farm. 


on Agronomy 
Animal Husbandry 
Demonstrations: 
Treating Sheep for Stomach Worms. 
Treating Pigs for Worms, 
Handling Sheep. 
Culling the Flock. 
Selecting a Purebred Gilt. 
Dairying 
Dairy Cattle Judging Contest, with prizes 
for best judges of Jerseys and Guernseys. 
Entomology 
Demonstration in Requeening Bees. E. S. 
Prevost, Extension Bee Specialist. 


Demonstration of Different Dusting and 
Spraying Machinery for Controlling Insects 
and Diseases in the Garden and Orchard. Dr. 


George M. 
any and 
A. E, 


Armstrong, chief, Division of Bot- 
Plant Pathology, M. H. Brunson, 
Schilletter. 

Home Demonstration Work 

“Hand Work,” 
Blanche Tarrant. 

Horticulture 

“Beautification of the Home Grounds,” C. 
Newman and Mrs. Dora D. Walker. 

Demonstration in Grading and Packing Mis- 
cellaneous Fruits and Vegetables. C. A. Owens 
and L. H. Lewis, extension specialists in mar- 


keting. 
Poultry 
Judging Contest. P. H. Gooding and Miss 
Juanita Neely. 


Misses Bessie Harper and 


Cc. 


4:45 P. M. 


Band Concert, Parris Island Marine Band. 


































MEMBERS OF THE NEWLY ORGANIZED FARM BOARD AS THEY MET FOR THE FIRST TIME WITH PRESIDENT HOOVER 
James C. Stone, of Lexington, Ky., vice chairman, representing tobacco; Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, 
ex-officio member of the board; President Hoover; Alexander M. Legge, chairman; Charles C. Teague, of Los Angeles, fruit farming. 
Schilling, of Northfield, Minn., dairying; Charles S. Wilson, of Hall, N. Y., Eastern agricultural inter 


Stand- 








P. M. 
“Story Telling in the Home,” Mrs. J. D. 
Quattlebaum. 
e ?. M. 
Concert by musicians from Spartanburg 
THURSDAY MORNING, AUGUST 8 
Anntial Meeting South Carolina State Live- 
stock Association. 

President, C. B. Woolsey, Aiken, S. C. 
Secretary, E. G. Godbey, Clemson College 
S.C. 

“Beef Production,” discussion led by C. B. 
Woolsey. 

“Sheep Production,” discussion led by E. 


V. Cook, Clemson shepherd. 


Hogs,” d 
owner of the lar 


“Producing Purebred 
by T. C. Moss, 








1 


surebred Poland China hogs in South Carolina. 
g 


Business Session. 
Agronomy and Agricultural Engineering— 
Soil Saving Day 

“Ts Your Farm Washing Away?” H. H. 
3ennett, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Latest Developments in the Control of Soil 
Erosion,” Prof. John W. Carpenter. 

Dairying 

“Pasture Improvement and Haymaking,” 5. 
L.. Jeffords. 

Questions and Answers on Dairy Production 
Problems, conducted by members of the Dairy 
Division. 

Entomology 
“How to Control Insects Attacking Flowers 


and Other Ornamental Plants,’”’ Prof. Frank- 
lin Sherman. 
“How to Control the Boll Weevil, Plant 


Lice, Red Spider, and Other Insects Attack- 
ing Cotton,” M. H. Brunson. 


Home Demonstration Work 


Demonstrations of Home Equipment, Miss 
Lonny I. Landrum and Miss Harriet B. Lay- 
ton, 

The Gardening and Canning Budget. Can- 


ning Demonstration by Girls’ Club Team from 
Anderson County, Misses Mildred and Frances 
McComb. Mrs. Dora D. Walker in charge. 
Horticulture 

“Profits From Home Orchards,” A. E. 
letter. 

“The Culture of Sweet Potatoes,’’ Dr. T. H. 
McHatton, horticulturist, University of Geor- 
gia. 


Schil- 


Poultry 
“Fundamentals of Breeding,” P. H. Gooding. 
“Pedigree Breeding,” Miss Juanita Neely. 
MIDDAY SESSION 
11 a. m., College Auditorium 
Band Music, Parris Island Marine Band. 


Assembly Singing, led by Mrs. T. D. Plow- 
den. 


The Progressive Farmer 
Dr. 


Speaker, 
oa. & 


George B. Cromer, Newberry, 











August - 








AFTERNOON 
Agricultural Engineering 
Terracing and Deep Tillage Machinery Dem- 
onstration. Latest type machines for build- 

ing terraces. 


Dusting Machinery Demonstration. 


Agronomy 


Plant Identification Contest, S. 
Visiting 


L. Jeffords, 


Experimental Plots on Agronomy 

Farm. 

Dairying 
Demonstrations in Care and Handling of 
Dairy Products and Exhibits to Emphasize 
the Use of Improved Dairy Cattle Breeding 
Practices. 

Entomology 
Demonstration in Transferring of Bees, E, 


S. Prevost. 


Home Demonstration Work 


“Hand Work,” Misses Bessie Harper «and 
Blanche Tarrant. 
Horticulture 
Fruit and Vegetable Judging Contest. Open 
to everyone, both men and women. Prizes, 
including a crate of grapes, a bushel of 
peaches, peach trees, grape cuttings, and 
shrubbery, will be awarded the winners. 
Products to be judged will include Irish 
potatoes, peaches, grapes, tomatoes, onions, 
etc. 
Poultry 
Inspection of poultry plant. 
4:45 P. M. 
Band Concert, Parris Island Marine Band. 
7 P. Mz. 


“Story Telling in the Home,” Mrs. J. D. 


Quattlebaum. 
8 P. M. 


Sand Concert, by the Parris Island Marine, 


Sand. 
FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST 6 
Agronomy—Tobacco Day 


“Something New in Tobacco Growing,” F. 
G. Moss, director, Tobacco Station, Oxford, 
Nee. 

Discussion led by J. T. Lazar, District Agent, 
Extension Service. 

Home Demonstration Work 

Demonstrations of Home Equipment, Miss 
Lonny’ I. Landrum and Miss Harriet B. Lay- 
ton. 

“The Gardening and Canning Budget—Foods 
Demonstration,” Miss Minnie Floyd. 

Horticulture 

“High Quality Grapes: Varieties, 
Fertilizers, and Culture,’ Ar M. 
periment Station Horticulturist. 


Training, 

Musser, Ex- 
“Some Factors Affecting the Fruitfulness of 

Pecans,” J. G. Woodroof, Horticulturist, Geor- 
ia Experiment Station. 


Agricultural Engineering 
The 
Mixing and Placing Concrete,” J. E. Hooker, 
Agricultural Engineer. 


Use of Concrete on the Farm. 


Entomology 
“Preventing the Introduction and Spread of 
New Plant Diseases and Insect Pests Into 
South Carolina,” J. A. Berly, assistant ento- 
mologist, and G. A. Meckstroth, assistant 
plant pathologist, Crop Pest Commission. 


Plant Diseases 

“The Nature of Plant Diseases—Some Meth- 
ods for Their Control as Illustrated by Spray- 
ing and Dusting Apple Trees.” Motion pic- 
ture followed by a discussion led by Dr. G. 
M. Armstrong and M. H. Brunson. 

MIDDAY SESSION 

Band Music, Parris Island Marine Band. 

Assembly Singing, led by Mrs. T. D. Plow- 
den. 

“Natural Resources of South Carolina,’’ Hon. 
W. W. Smoak, Walterboro, S. C., chairman, 
Committee on Organization, South Carolina 
Natural Resources Commission. 

(Subject to be announced later), Dr. W. L. 
Poteat, President Emeritus, Wake Forest Col- 
lege. . 

AFTERNOON 
Home Demonstration Work 

“Hand Work,” 
Blanche Tarrant. 

Clothing Demonstration by Newberry Coun- 
ty Team of Club Girls—Misses Mary Ella Gra- 
ham and Mary Frances Harmon. 


Misses Bessie Harper and 


Horticulture 
“Flowering Plants: Their Planting and Cul- 
ture,’ C. C. Newman and Mrs. Dora D. Walker. 
“Important Points to Be Considered in Se- 
lecting a Location and Operating a Roadside 
Market,” Geo. E. Prince, in charge, Exten- 
sion Work in Marketing, and A. M. Musset. 
4:45 P. M. 
Band Concert, Parris Island Marine Band. 
eh. BM. 
“Story Telling in the Home,” Mrs. J. D. 
Quattlebaum. 
8 P. M. 


Motion Pictures. 
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rmer 
9? 
Dem- “‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell 
baile This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It 
will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. an ; 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
fords inch in table below. ; A ce sae 

ite? Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
nomy dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Edition— Circulation— [States Cevered— ° Word Rats— Dispiay Rates— 
Carolinas- Virginia. 150,000 nc. & C., ond Vo... 10¢ a word $9.50 per inch 
rg of Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miass., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
lasize Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
edinw — -Alabama . 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fl 6c a word 6.50 per inch 

COING SEED <0 cncesneees 135,000 Texas and So. rn Se a word 7.50 per inch 

= editions. 550,000 We CD Kendncncnes 30c a word 20.80 per inch 
r* 
"Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
is, & 
Farms For Sale or Rent Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 
Cabbage Plants.—Inte Flat Duteh, full count, nice 
r and Florida stalky plants: $1.50 per thousand, postage paid. J. S. 
itehi 31, Petersburg. Va. 
Will trade Florida home with orange grove for North Ritchie, P. O. Box 281 _Petersburg. sha =e 
farolina farm. Oscar V. Wiggs, Apopka, Fia. Cabba and Collard plants, thousand 
oo e ——— mallet: nd expressed, Nov ly. Shipped 

Open Mississippi promptly. Gaines: ile Plont Farm. Gainesville, Ga. 
rizes, 1,026 acres; highest ciass; stock raising, cotton, corn. grown Cabb and Collard plants: 300, 
el of Pave:! 1 runs through: excellent. improvements. 1.000, $2; postpaid. $1.50 thousand ; 

ind Bleven tenant families. 660 open, 400 timber. Half “expressed. J. P. Council! Company, Frank- 
mile station. See growing crop. $25 acre; terms. — 

" I Barbour, Box 485, Vicksburg, 1 mse eee ee Cabbage eml Collard pla ts. le:ding varieties: 300, 

Fish T5e: 500, $1; 1,000. $1.50: postpaid. 1,000, $1; ex- 
nions, North Carolina ss collect. Guaranteed satisfaction. Joyners Plant 

Fine farms for rent. Golden Rule F Box 137 Fy nk lin, V SEO. 
peensbors a : — = scieestelnal ~ Millions ‘abbage, Tomato and Collard plants. 300, 
cc T5e; 500, $1: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Leading varieties 
Virginia Express collect: $1 1.000 Satis’action guaranteed. 
Free catalog. Old Belt Realty Ideal Pl-nt Co., _Franklin, Va. 
Se ee ee ee ee Nice field grown © abbage, Tomato, Collard plants for 
Sand farm, 1 mile n state highway late summer setting Stand rd rieti 300, TOC; 
7 erry, 1 mile from ehurch and school 500, 90c: 1.000, $1.40; postr Express collect: Me, 
ien on highly improved land. George 1,000. If you want good and anielk service. order from 
stinville, Va. Service Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

J. D. Fine arm and Storehouse. —156 acres, 75 acres in Ci abbare and Collar d plants: now re ady for immediate 

high cultivation, balance small timber; five shipment. Price, postpaid: 500 $1 19: 1, 000 for $2. 

room gy, tenant heuse and other buildin Nice By express, charges not prepaic 560 for T5e te 1,000 

orchard Located in Amelia County on good road. to 4.000 at $1.25 per 1,600: 5,000 and over at $1 per 

Aarine « Mre J. | Anderson, Burkeville, Va. 1,000 Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, S. C. 
Land Operators Wanted Nursery Stock 

Frult and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted, Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

” FE. ~ Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
g Ivest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
x ford, —wWE WANT HIGH CLASS cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

tAND OPERATORS 
hoon Seeds 
Barley 
] tablish Beardless Barley, recleaned for seed, $1.50 per bush- 
Miss An old established land company of el. Also Improved Blue Straw Wh per bushel; 
Lay- sound financial standing, owning f.o.b, this station. M. S$. Beam, Waco, Cc 
> ig 1 reds f a s 
_ outright hund ods of thousands Cabbage 
an acres of productive cutover farm Cabbage Seeds.—Get our wholesale prices to plant 
: be e buying. Councill Seed Company, Frank- 
lands in Southeast Texas, wants efore buying. Council] Seed Company, Vran 

: active representatives in this lo- = ; : a 
ining, nalit Oats 
r, Ex ap Ss New crop Fulghums 90c, H. C. Jones, Fairfield, 

North Carolina 
, F Real estate organizations and land rae 
»ss O 
Geor- operators who stand well in their Peas 
- aoale ; aise < Buchanan’s Austrian Peas: new winter legume; poun| 
respective’ communities and who l4e: 100 pounds $12. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
have a reputation for fair and Memphis, Tenn. 
square dealings, are invited to write Peanuts 
‘rooker us for special representative propo- Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
oe . F North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4. 
sition. Our tremendous colonization Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. ¢ 
° ° x ; Mercantile Co., Enterpris e. Ala. 
project is backed by an intensive = cfs e Pee (ae ne 
ead of advertising campaign, semi-national Rye 
s Into in scope. Seed Rye $1.50; Abruzzi $1.75 F. O. Scroggs. 
ento- Prasstown, N.- € 
sistant (arolina Rye, one sixty Abruvzi, one seve ty-five 
n Dickey ed Company, Murphy, N. C. 
Write at once for literature and For Sale.—Abruzzi sced Rye, $1.50 bushel Bags 
= iti 12¢ each. Joseph E. Holland, Milford, Delaware 
specia Jroposition. - 

Meth- » = Genuine Abruzzi Seed Rye; high germinatior Get 
Spray- i prices «ad samples, Farmers Supply Company, 
n pic- anklin, Va. 

aa tuchanen’s Abruzzi Rye; produces most grazing: 
o. © SOUTHWESTERN SETTLEMENT & Rosen $1.75, | Southern $1.65. Tuchan- 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY iphis, Tenn 
de — . Abruzzi Rye.—-Same rye, lcss money. Native Rye, 
§11 Petroleum Bldg., Houston, Texas Common Rye, all kinds. Carolini’s largest shipper. 
ind. if. R. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C 
Plow- References: Any bank in Houston, Beau- “Recleaned Abruzzi Rye Seed.--Grown on our ow! 
farms $1.50 bushel, delivered on c:rs Terms, 
an Tex rn { 
ory mont and Southeast Texas. with order, Highlands Orchards, Elkin, N. C. 

on, 

: Abruzzi Rye from pedigreed seed found. recleaned, 
irman, securely bagged 2% bushel bag 25 per bushel, 
arolina a delivered, 5 bushel lots Cash with order H. bb. & 

= == ‘ J. Salley, Salley, S. C. 

Ww. \ Plants Vetch 

st Col- f 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS Rachonsi's smipgeted Vetebserealees waar loa; 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation pound 18¢; 100 pounds $14.  Tuchanan’s, Memphis, 
charg ¢ unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid Tennessee 
Brice’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- _ 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers, Miscellaneous Seeds 

d (es ~ 
oy am Mairy Vetch, Austrian Winter Peas, Monantha Vetch, 
Cabbage—Collard—Tomato Italian Rye Grass and Nitragin inoculation. . = 

. y tush, Albany, Ga. 

Coun- Cabbage and Collard: $1.56, 1,000; postpaid G.w Bu Alban ; 
la Grae Murray, Claremont Cc. Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel 
: Car : “a ey TET a Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not 

a > ., °, 1,000, $1.25; 10,000, $10. Thomas- (je towman, Concordia, Kansas 
Wile Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga, : x 
i and Cabbage 500, Tie; postpaid 
Cul Claremont, N.C Poultry and Eggs 
alker Collards. $2 thousand, postpaid. ‘ 

sn Se Williamston, 8S. C Baby Chicks 
nadside bbe plants: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Baby chicks, hens, cockerels and pullets. Write for 
Exten- Claremont, N. C, new low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons 
Ausset. e, Tomatoes Pepper; early, late. ville, Va. 

I Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Brandy, uced tarred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 
heavy mixed $8 Prepaia, live delivery 
Zand. 200, 5c: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. arms, Westphalia, Mo. 


ouble Collard price. E. Morris & 








j. D $ Cabbage, Tom*to and Collard plants for 


ing. 3006, 6c 500, The: 1,000, $1.25: mail 
Express collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4: 10,000. 


1 send any variety 
moss packed. H. A. 
. BPranklin Va. 


Plants, not promises All 
Lankford Co., Wholesale 








from highest degree of 
Write for our price 
Mount, N. C 


Sale.— Purebred chicks 
Will operate all summer 
Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky 


Reduced Prices—Quality Chicks. Missouri acered- 
ited. Per 100: Leghorns, $8; Barred Rocks, An- 
conas, $9; White Rocks. Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
$10; assorted, $7. 100% alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 6, Columbia, Mo. 








Baby Chicks 





Mathis Quality Chicks.— Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $6 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis l'arms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas 











Rocks and 
mixed, 10c. 
Farm, Box P, 


ks that live and grow; c.o.d 
White Leghorns, 10c; heavy 
Airy Poultry 


Baby chic 
Reds, 1l1c; 
Delivery guaranteed. Mt. 
Mt. Airy a. 















Big husky chieks, guaranteed to live, only 6c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 


Hatchery, Box S Windsor, Mo. 





Exceptionally healthy, livable. Thou 
Iinest purebreds. Reds, 


tahy Chicks 

sands every week year rot 
Barred, White Rocks, White, Buff Orpingtons, Wyan 
dottes, White Minoreas: $11.50, 100; $55, 500. Black 
Giants: $13.50, 100. Leghorns, heavy mixed: $10.56 
100; $50, 500. Postage prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. 
Pullets, all ages, for sale. Capital Farms, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 














Leghorns 
cockerels. $1 to $1.50 


Ruff Leghorn pullets and 





each if ordered at once McPherson Poultry Farms, 

Mebane, N. C. ; x 
“Trapnested, pedizre blool fested, state certified 

Tancred White Leshorns. March hatched coc kerels 





sired by 250-300 egg males, $2.50. Certified hens $2. 
Al. Haase, Petersburg. Va. 
Minorcas 


Black and Buff Minorca pullets and cockerels, $1 to 
$1.50 each if ordered at once. These are extra nice 
birds. MePherson Poultry Farms, Mebane, N. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Rock pullets, nine weeks ag 50¢ 
Westminster, 8S. 
March hatched cockerels, $2. Park’s 
pedigreed stock. Registered permit No. 29-C-: 
K. Nichols, Stoneville, ny. ©. 


tarred 
Natchery, 


Purebred 
each Shirley’s 








strain 





Pigeons 
White King, Red Carneaux. Swiss Mond:ines, $3 
pair. Youngsters, $7 dozen, N. P. Jennings, Rt. 2, 
Elizabeth City, N. ¢ 





Two or More Breeds 


Select cockerels, dollar fifty Pullets, one dollar. 
Reds, Recks, Anconas, Silver Laced Wyandottes. Ship 
Tyner, Gulf, N 7 


0.0, D. M. 


Livestock 


. 
Hampshires 
Hampshires.—Service boars; fall pigs, male and fe- 
male, bred spring gilts. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 

Mississippi. 


Devon 
For Sale Devon cattle; 
Federal accredited Ed. G 


breeding; registered 
Ridgeway, 8S. €. 


choicest 
Palmer 


Guernseys 
Guernsey or Holstein calves, write Edgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


Sheep 


rams on approval. 





rears Donald Green, Oak- 


land, Illinois. 


For Sale 5 resistered Shropshire ram lambs. C. L. 
yoggett, Clarksville, Va. 


For Sale.—Registered Shropshire rams Prices rea 
sonable, John V Crawford Rt. A, Statesville, N. ¢€ 


rel fas Rabbits 






For Sale.—-Registerec:| grown Chinchilla Rabbits, $10 
each, Write R. H. Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 
Dogs 
Purebred tricelored female Collie puppies, $6. Clevie 


Anderson, Chatham, Va. 
Setter puppies Females ten ales fifteen. 
furnished. Freeland Hill, Polkton. mw. SR 


Irish 
Papers 

Pedtgreed 
Shipped ¢.o.d. 
Minnnesota 





~ males $13 
Elmore, 


females $10; 
Fairview Farm, 


Police puppies; 
anywhere, 


Hundred Hunting Hounds; trial; c.o.d.; fur finders 
Running Fit, other remedies, $1 Collar name $1 
IIovns $2 Feed $5 Agents wanted. Catalog. Kas 


kaskia, M37, Herrick, 
Free Dog Took 


Illinois 


Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of cos Instructions on feeding, care anil 
hreeding with symptom chart. 48 pues. Illustrated 
Write for free copy Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Miscellaneous 


Bean Harvester 
Want everybody to know that we ma inufacture the hest 
Soybean Harvesters in the world Little Giant 
$125 The Biloxi Special, $150, See our illustrated ad 
on another page. Hardy & Newsom, In LaGrange, 
North Carolina 





Corn Harvesters 
‘h man’s Corn Harvester wor man’s price-—-onls 
$25 with bundle tying attachment Free catalog 
ing pictures of harvester Process Co., Salina 





R 





sow- 
Kans 


Farm Machinery 
E-Z Quick Green Pe. 


( hour Write for 
J. W. Coggins Mfg. Co 


Shellers Capacity 32 cunrts 
particulars Free trial offer 
Sophia, N. ¢ 


Honey 


Pure, delicious Honey, $1.25 per 10 po 


Routh Apiaries Helen:, Ga 
Pure Money Fancy white, 60 pounds $6.30; 126, 
$12. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga 


Pure straine! Honey: 60 pounds can $7; twelve 5 


pound pails $8: freight p oid Curti Alexander, Kt. 1, 
Asheville, N ; 

Fancy Com) and Extracted Honey Italian Bees ard 
Queens eekeeners’ supplies Lowest prices. Write 





Company, Jesup, Ga 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free Prints, 4e to 6c. 
Drawer 1112 Birmingham, Ala 


York Bee 


White Ce 








roll develeped, with six prints and regular 35¢ 


s 
enlargement, 











all for 25e. Alston Studio, Littleton, N. ¢ 
Roll Films Developed Free Prints 3c, 4¢, de, 6 
Prompt service. Wilson Siudio, Drawer 1311, Bilr- 
mingham,. Ala 
Lime 
Before buying Lime, write u High quality, Ww 
cost, quick and full results, Marlbrook Lime Co., 


Roanoke, Va. 


Mascot 
use it. 
Company, 


-~the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 
Write us for literature. American Limestone 
Knoxville, Tenn, 


(857 R) 19 


Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 


linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
Patents Time counts in applying for patents. Send 


sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form, No charge for informi ition on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O'Brien, piste red Patent Attorney, 773 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 











Schools and Colleges 
School. —Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
guaranteed. Edwards College, 


Ilome or 
Positions 
: C. 


Txarn at 
on credit. 
i h Point, 


Let Mr, Ozment? 
steady government job; $1 
Inst 5, St. Louis, Mo 

Young Men 

secl by ; 
Charlotte Tra 


Tobacco 


qualify at oacee for 
Write Ozment 


help you 
25-$250 month. 





urberin« South’s best collese 
board Commission while 
ver College, Charlotte, N. : 


Learn I 
y CS s 











Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed hest mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50: 10, $2.75 Pest smok- 
ing. 20¢ pound. Mirk Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Natural Leaf Toheco, Guaranteed Chewing, 5 


pounds $1: 12 pounds $2; smoking, 10 pounds $1.50; 


pipe free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Mur- 
ray, Ky 

Natural Leaf Tobaeco from grower to consumer. 
. 9 





¥; smokins, 10, $1.75. 


wing: 5 pounds $1.50: 10, $ 
United Farmers, Bardwell, 


Pipe free Pay postman. 
Kentucky 





Tree Killer 
to-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 
Jonestown, Miss. 


30-Ko Co., 





Want to ~—_ 


large, dwarf. Sydney Ellict, 





Roxwood > Belle Meade, 
Vireinia 

Wante:t Boxwood Sprays; tree and dwarf, 
Payne. €rofton, Va 


Wanted. 
Ww soyd, 


Bernar:t 








Boxwood clippings for fall shipment. John 


South Toston, Va 
Onions, 
offer. 


Cabbage Potatoes, 
what you have to 
Palmetto, Fla. 


Wanted to Buy 
Bens, Cukes. 
metto Fruit & 


Hele, Situation Wanted 


milk 25 cows. 


Apples, 
Quote us 
Produe e Co., 








Wanted.—Dairyman 


with helper to 
Polen Guernsey Dairy, a. © 


Chester, 


Position as farm or dairy manager by thoroughly ex 
wed Ohio man now maniging state dairy and 
reneral farm Wish to locate in South between now and 
next spring Reference furnished. R H. €rabill, 
Rt. 4. Springfield, Ohio 


Men Wanted.— We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert sutomobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you ig small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 





Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 


wanted. Concord 


















Earn $5 day gathering “Evergreens, ~ Roots, Ilerbs. 
Rooklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per- 


Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carni- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flivor- 
ines, and specialties, Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
fa.. Dept. R. B., St. Louis. Mo. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at 
me~se profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sorinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


fumes, Toilet 


home, Im- 
Write 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 


people Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
Marcele ne Chemical Comp ny 1919 W. Broad, Rieh- 
mond, 

A paying position open to representatives of eh'r- 
eter Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. Good 


Write now for free book, ‘‘Getting 
Company, 2418 C St., 


Permanent. 
Tanners Shoe Mfg. 
Mass. 


ie money daily selling Shirts of all kines, Lum- 
herjackets Tnderwear, Tlosiery Sweaters, Playsuits, 
Ove Pants, Raincoats, Leather Coats Outfit fre 
Experience unnecessary Yimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 
Lincoln Ave., Chieage 

{ start men in business a new easy way. 
You use my money Don’t need to put up a penny of 
our own cash for stock E~pansion pregram now opens 
up many desirable opportunities, also established trade. 
Ituctlers make good money from the start, iner j 


income 
Ahead.’” 








grocery 














rapidly as they learn the business Not a 
proposition but your own business Buy on 
‘ eredit if you wish If honest and need more 
n write at once for application and details to 
MeCo non & Company, Room L-908, Memphis, Tenn. 
65552 SOG aA 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
CHICKS C.0.D. S.2007 hens | 


best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
Pins bay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
time. Write for catalog. 


| Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West4th St. Lexington, Ky Ky. ! 
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“PUREBRED POULTRY _ 


WHITE LEGHORNS j5w° din’, 'satee 
NOW HALF PRICE 

Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching exgs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Rec onde to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. ship c.o.d, 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids. Michigan 








Nl all mld ml a ld SONGS 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK at 
RED POLL CATTL 


‘THE MEAT AND 
MILK BREED 
nd ifers for sale Our herd is strictly 
Peleg of good beef form and high producers of 


dual 
milk and butterfat REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 











Sea TK OK TO TK OK 9 To OO OO Ot 
as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be fount 


é JOB by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 


DO Oh 8 OE Oh OE OO OE 
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par dunt: eas aaa ere” TIN 





ENE NEW FLAG FLIE 
ARQUND THE WORLD TODA 


ere's a new flag flying over the homes of four com- tion that 26 years ago united five companies whose! 

panies around the world today. . . . It is the flag of the manufacture of quality seeding tools ran back to the bes 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company, a new organization ginning of agricultural machinery history. . . . These fouf 
uniting the strength of four of the oldest and largest companies now are the Oliver Farm Equipment Com 
builders of farming equipment. It bears the name of Hart- pany—an organization with the strength of youth, the 
Parr, Nichols & Shepard, Oliver and American Seeding. 


reliability of maturity, the experience of generations: 
. . « Hart-Parr, founders of the tractor industry, since 


Its ownership is largely held, its operation is directed 
1896 have acquired the everlasting good will of thou- 


sands of completely satisfied owners. ... Nichols. & 


Shepard, whose combines and Red River Special sepa- 


by those who led the individual companies to theif 
great success, who have kept faith with the farmers ¢ 
the world. . . . In service to farmers around the world 
rators have set the standards for grain separation machinery the new company sees and seizes a great opportunitys 
since 1848... . Oliver Chilled Plow Works, since 1855, It aims to provide a complete line of machinery s@ 
have shown the world how plows, seed- \\"\ that all equipment on the farm can be 
ing and tillage tools should be made. of Oliver quality—and no one can 


... American Seeding, an organiza- : A buy machinery of higher quality. 





TRACTORS - THRESHERS - COMBINES at Pt. ll Pat al SEEDERS - DRILLS - FALLOVATORS 
PICKER-HUSKERS + PLOWS dl er ala HARROWS + CULTIVATORS 
PULVERIZERS - PLANTERS Sa LISTERS §- — SPREADERS 


OLIV £2 BFABM £:O ULP MENT COMPANY 





